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the 


moon made them kill 


What is this mysterious power which 
seems to madden some men with a lust 
for murder when the moon shines full? 


J UNDRESSED and remembered go- 
ing to sleep. Sometimes I cannot 
sleep for long and feel I must get 
up and walk around. Last night 
I felt like that. I got up and went 
out into the street. The moon was 
shining. 

I must have walked down Hingston 
Street. I know Mrs. Ashton, the 
widow. I know her house ... I 
don’t know what came over me. I 
don't even know why I was in the 
street. All I remember is that the 
moon was shining . . . such a 
bright, full moon. 


For a time I felt tired as though 
I was going off in a funny feeling. 
I can’t tell you what the feeling is 
like. It is a very, very strange 
feeling . . . When I came to Mrs. 
Ashton’s cellar, I went in. 

I can remember this, I went up- 
stairs. Something came over me 
then and I must have gone for 
Mrs. Ashton, using up all my 
strength quickly. She was lying 
in bed. I went for her throat . . . 
I put a pillow over her head and 
then went off into a faint. When 
I came around, I found I was lying 
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on the bed. A dull grey light was 
coming through the windows. The 

* * * 

In those words, according to the 
police of Birmington, England, 34- 

year-old Allan Witcomb confessed to 
the murder of Mrs. Ivy Ashton back 
in March of 1950. Witcomb, a baker’s 
assistant, had been picked up the 
morning after Mrs. Ashton's death. 
His face was found to be badly 

scratched, apparently the work of 
sharp fingernails. Under questioning 
by police, he not only made the 

above confession, but the following 

•k + k 

“You remember Mrs. Mills who 
used to live in Hingston Street. 

I did her, ' too. I squeezed her 
neck. I want to tell you about 
it. I will feel much happier 
when everything is cleared up. 

“I knew Mrs. Mills was a 
widow, too. I had a sudden urge. 
The moon was out, the same as 
last night when I did Mrs. 
Ashton. She did not struggle 
any harder than Mrs. Ashton, 
either. I lay on the bed and went 
to sleep again . . .” 

These two weird confessions seem- 
ed to deal with rather routine mur- 
ders— at first glance. A killer entered 
the house of a widow. The woman 
was lying in bed, with the yellow- 
ish beams of a bright full moon 
splashing hypnotic patterns of light 
about the trim little bedroom. The 
killer crept u|j to the woman, grab- 
bed her throat, choked the life out 
of her body— and that was that. 

But— unlike a routine case— this 
killer apparently had no motive for 
his crimes. He didn't know why he 
killed his victims. 

The only memory that really stood 
out strongly in his mind about those 


two horror-ridden nights, was that, 
on each occasion, there had been a 
bright, full moon. 

This naturally set the older people 
of Birmington to thinking about tales 
their grandfathers had told them long, 
long ago. Tales of how the light of 
a full moon can drive a man crazy. 
Tales of the many strange, unex- 
plainable things that have been 
known to happen on nights when a 
full moon rode high in the sky. 

Was the moon to blame? Modern 
scientists are just beginning to rea- 
lise it might not be as fantastically 
unauthentic as it sounds. 

Every police officer will tell you 
that a full moon spells trouble. 

Prison wardens are extra alert on 
nights when the moon is full. War- 
den T. Clinton Duffy of Alcatraz re- 
cently wrote that he is always ap- 
prehensive on bright, moonlit nights. 
A full moon, he says, invariably 
causes mischief. It is then that the 
unstable prisoner is most likely to 
go to pieces. 

Such things sometimes happen on 
other nights, of course. But on nights 
of the full moon they are almost 
predictable. 

Just as statistics show that most 
pyromaniacs set their fires on nights 
when the moon is full, so they also 
show that a large percentage of mur- 
derers have committed their violent 
deeds while under the same lunar 
influence. 

During the notorious Snyder-Gray 
trial in U.S., in the mid-twenties, it 
was said that Ruth Snyder, who 
helped murder her husband, had 
acted under the strange and mys- 
terious influence of a full moon. 

At the trial of Albert Fish, there 
was a great deal more controversy 
about the relationship between full 
moons and madness. The lawyer for 
Fish brought out a World Almanac 
to prove that, when his client had 
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brutally killed and eaten pretty, 11- 
year-old Grace Budd, he had been 
under the baneful influence of the 
Moon. But Fish went to the chair. 

The killer of Duck Island fared 
somewhat better. Duck Island is a 
lonely wasteland along tire Delaware 
River in New Jersey. Its isolation 
makes it an ideal spot for making 
love— and committing murder. 

On the night of November 8, 1938, 
Mary Mystovitch, 15, and Vincent 
Tonzillo, 20, were sitting in a parked 
car on Duck Island. Despite the 
fact that the full moon shed plenty 
of light, they were so engrossed in 
each other that they failed to see a 
man creeping toward the car. 

Suddenly the door was flung open, 
a shotgun stuck inside, and a deaf- 
ening blast of buckshot killed Vin- 
cent at pointblank range. Young 
Mary ran screaming from the car, 
but another blast of buckshot in her 
chest, stopped her short in her tracks. 
By the time aid arrived the killer 
was gone, and Mary died before she 
could give any helpful clues. 

On the night of September 30, 

1939, there was another full moon 
over Duck Island. Frank Kasper and 
Mrs. Katherine Werner took a ride 
out that way— and a ragpicker found 
their bodies next day. 

About three months later, Howard 
Wilson, 19, and his gild friend were 
parked in the same region when a 
man with a shotgun ran up to their 
car. Wilson started the motor, but 
was blasted by the gun before he 
could get the car moving. His girl, 
however, grabbed the wheel and 
gamely tried to run the killer down, 
but he got away. Then she raced 
to the hospital with Vincent, whose 
right arm was almost blown off. 

Lovers still continued to park on 
Duck Island— and in the light of the 
full moon, too. On November 16, 

1940, Mrs. Carolina Mariconi, 27, and 


Louis Kovacs, 35, pulled their car 
into a secluded spot in the region. 
The next day they were both found 
—shot to death. 

lit was several years before the 
full moon maniac struck again. 

His last victims were John Testa 
and his girl. Testa got shot in the 
shoulder, but his girl began run- 
ning away. The killer ran after her, 
trying to beat her to death with his 
gun butt. It broke, and the girl 
escaped. 

The following day police found 
part of the shotgun. On it was a 
serial number that led to the arrest 
of Clarence H ill, 33. Hill was a 
model father, a Sunday School 
superintendent, and, to everyone who 
knew him, a fine, likeable citizen. 
But there was something about the 
full moon, apparently, that gave him 
an uncontrollable urge to kill. 

Hill was sentenced to life. 

Sometimes, although a moon-mad 
killer might strike again and again, 
the law still fails to run him down. 
Such was the case of the blond man 
with the high pitched voice, who 
went through five different U.S. 
states, killing utter strangers. 

The only thing common to all his 
crimes was that each was committed 
on the night of a full moon. 

His first victims were Katherine 
Herbers and Howard Tucker, who 
was sitting in a parked car in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, when the blond man 
crept up on them. They were found 
dying of bullet wounds. 

A few weeks later Ivan Blake and 
Frances Schuester met the same fate 
in Bloomingdale, Illinois. Blake died 
instantly, but the girl lived long 
enough to tell police that they’d been 
shot by a blond man with a girlish 

The last known victims of the 
blond killer were Madeline Latimer 
and James Sears, in Kenosha, Wis- 
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consin. This killer was never caught. 

13 ul what is there about a full moon 
that con drive some men to murder? 

One interesting theory is that the 
light of the moon is highly polarised. 
It vibrates mainly in one plane, 
rather than in all planes, as normal 
light does. Several years ago two 
scientists, Dr. E. G. Bryant in South 
Africa, and Dr. T. F. Morrison at 
Princeton University, both discovered 
that polarised light is stimulating to 
the growth and reproduction of cer- 
tain types of bacteria. 

Couldn't this also mean that, if a 
person were suffering from some 
bacterial disease in the blood, lungs 
or brain, the rays of the full moon 
might stimulate the bacteria in his 
body and thus aggravate his condi- 
tion to such an extent as to make 
a schizoid of him? That is, he be- 
comes a person with two personali- 
ties. One is normal; the other might 
be dangerous. 

As a theory to explain why the 


easy," and drives some to kill, the 
polarised light one is certainly worth 
considering. But there is still an- 
other that might be even closer. 

As research will show, a large per- 
centage of full moon murders are of a 
somewhat sexual nature. Knowing 
this, it is only natural to wonder if 
there isn’t some connection between 
the full moon and sexual stimulation. 

Recent medical studies have found 
such a connection. Sexual desire in 
men, it seems, varies with the phases 
of the moon. This conclusion was ar- 
rived at after a long study of the 
nocturnal dreams of men who lived 
for a long time without women. De- 
sire in such men— resulting in erotic 
dreams— was greatest at the time of 
the full moon. 

Might it not explain why a simple 
Sunday school superintendent, who 
is liked by everyone during the day- 
time, can suddenly become a murder- 
ous fiend when he finds himself under 
the light of a full moon? 
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WOMEN 
UNDER 
THE KNIFE 


Is an operation necessary? It is 

one of those things which no woman 
can ever decide for herself. 



K ytES. SMITH was not herself. Her 
* ’ ‘ husband knew it and so did 
their two children. She was cranky, 
irritable, always tired. Only forty- 
three, Mrs. Smith acted and felt like 
a woman of sixty. Continual back 
pains and frequent bleeding between 
menstrual periods finally brought her 
to her doctor— a specialist in women’s 
disorders. 

"Nothing unusual,” he told her 
after an examination. “It happens 
frequently to women at your age. 


There’s probably a growth in your 
womb, a small tumor that is causing 
all your complaints. I advise an op- 
eration, removal of the uterus and 
the tumor with it. It’s a safe opera- 
tion and once it’s over, you’ll feel 
like your old self again.” 

And so Mrs. Smith had her uterus 
removed. After three weeks in the 
hospital, Mrs. Smith went home minus 
her uterus but only slightly im- 
proved. The bleeding had stopped and 
so had the pains, but the nervous- 
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ness and tiredness were worse, if 
anything. 

At the hospital where Mrs. Smith 
had her operation, a pathologist had 
examined sections of the removed 
uterus under the microscope. Care- 
fully he had peered through the lens, 
minutely reviewing sliver after sliver 
of stained tissue, searching for signs 
of disease that would explain why 
the uterus was removed. Reluctantly 
he had made his report: “Normal 
tissue, no evidence of disease.” 

The uterus removed from Mrs. 
Smith was perfectly normal. It con- 
tained no growth, malignant or be- 
nign. She had undergone a needless 
major and expensive operation, los- 
ing a perfectly healthy, essential or- 
gan of her body. 

Sad for Mrs. Smith, yes, and sad 
also for thousands of other women 
between the ages of 30 and 60. 

For, according to a startling U.S. 
surgical survey, Mrs. Smith may be 
no isolated case, but may typify one 
out of every three women who have 
their wombs removed. 

Dr. Norman Miller, one of the 
United State’s outstanding gynaecolo- 
gists, recently studied 246 hyster- 
ectomies— the surgical term for re- 
moval of the uterus — performed dur- 
ing a three-month period at ten hos- 
pitals in the mid-west. 

The gist of Dr. Miller’s findings 
was that 81 women of the 246 operated 
on— almost one out of three— should 
never have been operated on at all. 

“. . . The bewildering fact that 76— 
or 30.8 per cent.— of the 246 patients 
operated on were found to be free of 
pathology, is a stunning observation 
which cannot easily be accounted 
for,” reported Dr. Miller. 

Removal of the uterus is rapidly 
becoming a favorite operation in 
women between the ages of 30 and 60, 
especially those who have had child- 
ren. Once a rare and' spectacular 


operation performed by only a few 
skilled and courageous surgeons, 
hysterectomy to-day is commonplace, 
vying in popularity with removal of 
tonsils and appendix. In all fairness 
it must be said that, as the skill of 
the surgeons has increased, the deaths 
resulting from this operation have 
dwindled to a minimum. But the 
question remains: How necessary is 
the operation? 

The uterus was once regarded 
merely as a receptacle for the un- 
born child. 

But in the past few years inquisi- 
tive scientists have been delving 
deeply into the mysteries of female 
anatomy and the complexities of gland 
secretions. Although not all the evi- 
dence has been assembled, there is 
enough uncovered to support the be- 
lief that the uterus is an important 
factor in the action of other organs 
and glands and that child-bearing is 
not its sole function. 

It is tragic that women undergo 
the serious operation of hysterectomy 
because of such vague symptoms as 
fatigue, irritability and headache. 
These symptoms are merely the tell- 
tale signs of something amiss. The 
underlying causes producing these 
symptoms are the real reasons why 
removal of the uterus is performed. 

Leading the list as the greatest 
single cause is a tumor or growth in 
the uterus. And the growth need not 
be cancerous, although the danger of 
cancer of the uterus is a very real 
one to women of 40 to 60. Most of 
the growths, however, prove to be 
the so-called fibroid type, definitely 
non-malignant. But these growths, 
even though not cancerous, do give 
rise to many troublesome symptoms 
— excessive bleeding or even cessation 
of bleeding, abdominal pain, back- 
ache, vague lassitude. 

The growths, ranging in size from 
a pea to a large grapefruit, often lead 
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THE RED LIGHT 

If you spy o passing moppet 
pacing lithely up the street 
ind you hurry just a little 
o o'ertake her pottering feet. 

1 Please, please, don't rush it, 
brother; 

on't be reckless; it's just 

sport. 

Chasing wenches may not 
hurt you, 

i BlJ t there's trouble when 
they’re caught. 

— LAKON 


to bizarre complications. Recently a 
young unmarried girl of 18 tear- 
fully appeared in the clinic of a large 
metropolitan hospital. For several 
months her menstruation had ceased, 
and there was a visible increase in 
the size of her lower abdomen. De- 
spite the girl’s tearful denials of any 
wrongdoing, her parents were con- 
vinced she was pregnant. 

“Various tests at the hospital con- 
vinced the doctors that pregnancy 
was only a remote possibility and 
that a tumor in the uterus might be 
responsible. Accordingly they oper- 
ated, removing the uterus and with 
it a fibroid mass larger than a grape- 
fruit and weighing six pounds. 

The girl recovered rapidly, but it 
was not until the doctors had talked 
long and earnestly with the parents 
and had shown them the actual tu- 
mor that there was a reconciliation 

While deaths may be at a mini- 
mum in hysterectomies, complications 
following the operation do arise. 
Haemorrhages as well as secondary 
pelvic infections are greatly feared 


by the surgeons. There is also some 
chance that the bladder or the 
urinary tube from the bladder may 
be injured during the course of the 
operation. When no complications 
occur, patients require only 10 to 20 
days’ stay in the hospital. But if 
trouble comes, then the hospitalisa- 
tion period may be a month or more. 

There are two schools of thought 
among surgeons performing hyster- 
ectomies. One group believes in the 
abdominal approach— making the in- 
cision in the abdomen as for appen- 
dectomy— and removing all or part 
of the uterus. The other group is just 
as firmly convinced that the vaginal 
approach is better. In this techique 
no incision in the abdomen is made, 
the surgeon working through the 
natural vaginal opening. 

In patients where the growth in 
the uterus is apt to be very large and 
high up, extending sometimes as far 
as the navel, the abdominal opening 
has definite advantages. 

The abdominal approach is also 
favored where there is reason to sus- 
pect the presence of cancer. It is 
essential that the surgeon have a 
clear operating field, giving him room 
for inspection. 

Science has found, thus far, two 
alternatives to hysterectomies. One 
of the chief symptoms leading to re- 
moval of the uterus— excessive bleed- 
ing— may be caused by imbalance in 
the secretions of the endocrine sys- 
tem. Although not all the facts are 
as yet known, doctors do have a great 
deal of information on functions of 
the ductless glands. Many disorders 
for which hysterectomies are now 
performed can be cleared up by ad- 
ministration of hormones. 

A second suggestion for an alterna- 
tive to hysterectomy is contained in a 
recent scientific study made by Drs, 
Robert J. and Harry S. Crossen of 
St. Louis. These doctors reported the 
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results of a 20-year survey of 526 
patients on the use and effectiveness 
of radium in controlling growths. 

Treatment with radium was suc- 
cessful for 470 of the 526 women 
treated— better than 90 per cent. For 
these women the doctors were able to 
accomplish with radium therapy 
what otherwise would have required 
major operations. In presenting their 
findings to their colleagues, the Doc- 
tors point out that, even if 
radium therapy does not control the 
growth of a tumor in the uterus, the 
surgeon can always resort to opera- 
tion later; but when operation is the 
first procedure, the patient has under- 
gone a great risk and a great loss 
without the benefit of trying radium. 

No one can deny that at times hys- 


terectomy is a health-restoring and 
even a life-saving procedure. But how 
often it is necessary is already worry- 
ing a few surgeons, such as Dr. Nor- 
man Miller. 

Patients, of course, cannot decide 
when and whether they require sur- 
gery. This decision is still and al- 
ways will remain in the doctors’ pro- 
vince. And there is no doubt that 
many of the operations are necessary. 
What, then, can a woman do when 
confronted with the problem? 

Specialists in the community who 
are expert in their fields and whose 
advice can be trusted should have 
the last say. The best solution for 
women is to consult them. The re- 
sponsibility to operate or not to 
operate must be theirs. 
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llrs mi money 


A FRENCH game warden and about 

' 150 African hunters have ... 
returned from Brazzaville, from the 
first official gorilla hunt carried out 
by the French Equatorial Administra- 
tion. Gorillas, now mean money. 

For six days' the hungers trekked 

through., the “jungle.' "They, went- to 

capture and not to kilL the great apes, 
but they were involved in a desperate 
battle and they had to slay to save 
their own lives. They were only 


of Africa's most valuable exports. 


able to bag five young gorillas; they 
had to kill seven others. Several of 
the Africans were badly lacerated. 

When they go out again (and they 
will go, because of the money that 
gorillas now mean in. . export) they 
will change Hjeiy tactics, evolve new 
plans, but the big apes are likely to 
give them a run for their money. 
They were faced With the same pro- 
blem which gorilla hunters have al- 
ways met . . . the difficulty of separax- 
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ing the young gorillas from the older 
ones, and especially to by-pass and 
outwit the “Old Man” who always 
guards the herd. And always he will 
fight to the death. 

The hunters were armed with guns 
and spears, but they were all told 
that only in the last resort must they 
kill. They carried huge rope nets. 
They surrounded several herds, but 
time and again the gorillas broke 
through. Even the babies they 
caught gave them tussles. After all 
babies weighing up to -about 2001b 
are more than a handful. 

There was drama all the time . . • 
and one terrific piece which only the 
jungle could have staged. Gorillas 
are good parents ... a father or 
mother will fight to the death before 
it gives up its child. A mother and 
her baby were separated from die 
pack. Slowly the, hunting circle closed 
in on her. She tried to break through 
with the baby clutched to her breast. 
Her snarling and the cries of the 
hunters stunned the silence of the 
rain forest. She could have been 
easily shot but the bullet might also 
end the life of the baby ... and 
the baby was precious. It was only 
after she had mauled several hunters 
that the warden decided to shoot. 
The mother ape swayed and fell. The 
baby fell out of her arms, ran away 
and returned whining. The hunters 
came forward . . . the mother was 
crying her heart out, moaning like 
a stricken human being . . . and then 
before their very eyes she robbed 
them of their prize. She crushed her 
baby to death in her long arms- 

The' capture of five to the ratio of 
seven killed is too high, the author- 
ities say; the ratio must be reduced. 

The French hunt was carried out 
under a new regulation which gives 
die administration the sole right to 
capture wild animals. The main aim 
of the new monopoly is the sale of 


the animals to American scientific 
institutes to earn more dollars for the 
territory. 

Even to-day much of the life of the 
gorillas ,in its wild haunts is a 
mystery. I have glimpsed the great 
apes in the Congo forests and in the 
steamy jungle of French Equatorial 
Africa. One night, after I had slept 
in a native village, I asked about the 
snoring noise I had heard from the 
forest. I was told it was the snoring 
of a pack of gorillas 
Far more, of course. Would be 
known about the unique apes if they 
could be kept in captivity over very 
long periods, but' most of them die 
when they are caged. 

I know most of the jungle cries 
from the roar of a lion at the kill 
to the mad squeal of the elephants; 
but there is no scream in the jungle 
like that of the gorilla. It is almost 
insane; it freezes the marrow. Famous 
hunters like Martin Johnson and 
Frank Buck have described the 
gorilla as the most frightening of 
wild creatures and one of the most 
unpredictable and dangerous. And 
in spite of all its ugliness and ferocity, 
it is the most fascinating of all jungle 
creatures. 

Shaggy; eyes that pierce; long teeth 
frozen into a snarl; tremendously 
powerful arms and a mighty drum of 
a chest . . . the gorilla looks like 
a nightmare. And when you come 
across a pack the “Old Man" will 
face you. He will beat his powerful 
hands on his mighty chest. He will 
run up; then he will stop. He will 
retreat and return again. Some hunt- 
ers say that at heart he is a coward 
that he puts on a mighty show of 
savagery, but none would ever dare 
to get to close quarters with the 
brute. He can tear a man’s head off. 

Man is a gorilla’s only enemy. If 
the beast were not protected, it is 
quite likely that, he would have been 
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, Eumour has il ‘hat Billy Rose once ventured onto James 
f“The Schnozzle") Durante’s yacht. The cruise began with poker. 

One mile out. Rose found himself allergic to cards. Rapidly 
downing at least four anti-seasickness pills, he peeked mistily at 
the Durante’s celebrated nose and saw that the organ was 
turning from a delicate shade of chartreuse into a deep pea- 
green. “Can I get you anything?” queried Rose happily. “Yeah, 
an island," Durante snarled back. “Aw, think nothing of it," 
put m a passing deck-hand, “Nobody ever died of seasickness." 

The Schnozzle trumpeted a pathetic snort. “Nar, don’t say dat," 
it croaked. “Oney der hope a’ dyin’ is keepin' me alive." 

-(From “Photoplay,” the world’s finest motion-picture magazine.) 



wiped out, because in Africa for such 
a long time men with guns have taken 
some strange, sadistic delight in kill- 
ing jungle animals. 

The gorilla lives on a friendly basis 
with all the jungle animals. He is 
the enemy of none of them because 
he is a vegetarian; the food he likes 
best are the young shoots of bananas, 
wild celery and the dwarf bamboo. I 
have seen a gorilla cross a glade 
where buffalo were grazing and the 
animals didn’t give him a glance. 

Gorillas always move around in 
bands, as few as ten or as many as 
thirty. They have family circles. The 
baby gorilla . . . the mother has one 
at a time ... is suckled exactly like 
a human child and the mother carries 
it around in her arms. As they roam 
they are noisy but what has been 
called their roar is actually a bark. 

The brute has two outstanding 
characteristics . . . massiveness and 
ugliness. A full grown gorilla may 
reach six feet, weigh over 5001bs. The 
massive drum of his chest can be 
almost twice that of a Joe Louis. His 
shoulders are like a bull's. He walks 
awkwardly, never hurries ... in 


fact, a man can outrun him. He 
wanders only by day. When night 
falls— and in the tropics it is like 
the sudden dropping of a curtain— 
he has made his bed in a tree. He 
is usually monogamous and he and 
his wife will make their double bed 
of leaves and twigs together ... if 
there is a baby they make a smaller 
bed, like a cot. 

When a pack is surprised they run 
off, but the “Old' Man" immediately 
covers the retreat of the pack. He 
puts on his act of defiance, advancing 
and retreating as he beats his big 
drum chest. Other males join him 
... it seems that the “men" are al- 
ways ready to fight for the “women 
and children.” All the gorillas are 
screaming and snarling and it is as if 
all hell is let loose. 

They dwell in the most inaccessible 
regions of the equatorial rain forests, 
which are steeped in steaming damp- 
ness, in refuges farthest away from 
marauding men, but in their clammy 
natural habitat the apes fall victims 
to pulmonary diseases. Just as man 
is subject to the common cold, so is 
the gorilla to a cough. 
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There are a few scattered African 
villages in gorilla country and the 
Africans have frequently to fight off 
marauding gorilla bands from their 
banana plantations. They used to 
hunt them before the protection eras 
of the Belgian and the French author- 
ities. But if Africans are found kill- 
ing gorillas now they get heavy jail 
sentences. 

Some people have succeeded in 
“taming" gorillas. In Animals Are 
My Hobby, published in 1946, Gert- 
rude Lintz, an Englishwoman, who 
had settled in America, told the re- 
markable story of Massa and Buddy, 
her pet gorillas. Twice she was al- 
most killed by her powerful pets and 
regretfully she had to part with them 
to circuses. 

It is only just over 100 years ago 
—in fact, 1847— when the world was 
startled by the discovery of the 
gorilla. When the tale was first told 


il was discredited and even scientific 
men were incredulous when Paul B. 
du Chaillu published an account of 
its habits. 

It has never been possible to make 
a complete gorilla census in the vast 
equatorial lands between the Came- 
roons and the Congo, but they are 
reckoned to run into thousands. A 
few years ago near Lake Kivu, their 
number was estimated at 2,000. 

Strange legends have grown up 
around the Calibans of the jungle. 
They are said to have stolen native 
women and mated with them (one 
of the old wives' tales of the jungle). 
But this is true . . . native women 
have been known to suckle baby 
gorillas whose mothers have been 
slain. A baby gorilla is very much 
like a human child. In these rare 
cases the animals have been allowed 
to join a gorilla pack When they have 
been able to fend for themselves. 
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TricMfcWfifffeefir^ 

All leather-pushers didn't win 


FRANK BROWNE 


kyjOST of the men who have won 

* Championships with their dukes 
(whether the same dukes were as 
they came along with the body, or 
clad in leather), were men of little 
guile, who simply hit harder and 
slightly more often than those who 
opposed them. 

But included amongst the gallery 
of Champions and near Champions, 
were men who had something added; 
who practised an art that was a com- 
bination of psychology and the 
thimble and pea. 

Perhaps the first of these men was 


William Thompson, immortalised in 
Ring annals as “Bendigo.” 

Bendigo (who hailed from Notting- 
ham) was not a nice man. He thought 
no more of sending in a blow below 
the belt than he thought of having 
his breakfast. He was Champion of 
England from 1841 to 1845. In one 
of his fights, against Jem Ward (who 
had lately taken the title from “Deaf” 
Burke), Bendigo was not doing too 
well. Mr. Ward had developed the 
distressing habit of hitting Mr. 
Thompson solidly on the point of the 
jaw with his right every time Mr. 
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Thompson came near enough to be 
hit. When he wasn’t hitting with his 
right, he was ramming a long left 
hand into Mr. Thompson’s eye. 

In the 32nd round, Mr. Thompson 
had an inspiration. 

As Mr. Ward advanced, with the 
obvious intention of continuing what 
had been to Mr. Thompson a most 
depressing series of actions, Bendigo 
pointed at the ground with his finger. 
Mr. Ward was interested enough to 
drop his hands and bend over to 
examine the point indicated. 

Mr. Thompson then wound up a 
right that gained momentum as it 
passed his shinbone, and which— by 
the time it reached the unprotected 
jaw of Mr. Ward— was moving very 
nicely. Mr. Ward was still counting 
the birdies when time was called. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
Bendigo owed his victory to a triak. 

The next man with guile in him 
was a most unlikely box-o-tricks ■ • 
none other than Bob Fitzsimmons. 
Bob didn’t look like a smartie and 
didn't act like one. But he was a long 
way from depending on mere ability 
to hit and be hit. 

Old Fitz could look more like a 
man at his last gasp— without being 
at his last gasp— than anybody who 
ever climbed, in. He could glaze his 
eyes, - buckle his knees and . drop his 
jaw in ,a most convincing manner.- 
: . More people thought ..they had Fitz- 
simmons beaten (and then woke up 
in their corners after the Red Fox 
had lowered the boom on them) than 
any other fighter, in. Ring history. 

' On ' St. Patrick’s.. Day. .of 1897, 
his apparent condition at the end of 
the 13th round,. -when he shuffled 
wearily .. to - his - corner, had Corbett, 
cock o“ hoop.-.- •••'. • — ; 

'“I’ve ■ gotten him sized up,” said 
the Champion. 

In the other corner, the apparent 
cot case whispered “Next round” to 


Robert Davis, a young newspaperman 
who was seconding him. 

Sure enough, two minutes of the 
next round found Fitzsimmons the 
new World Champion. 

Jack Johnson didn’t rely entirely 
on ringcraft. Johnson’s long suit, both 
before and after he got into the 
ring, was to get his opponents’ goat 
with insults. Before he got into the 
ring, his insults were printable. In 
the ring, they were not. After John- 
son won the title from Burns, after 
14 one-sided rounds in Sydney in 1908, 
Hugh D. McIntosh (who had not only 
promoted the battle but refereed ill 
confided that, more than once, he had 
nearly made history by tearing into 
Johnson himself, so vile was John- 
son's ring invective. 

One of Johnson’s own contempor- 
aries (and a man just as black) was 
Sam Langford. Sam fought Johnson 
once and couldn’t kid him into the 
ring again. 

"The Boston Tar Baby” was short 
and thick set, and was one of the 
really great pugilists. Langford, un- 
like Johnson, never insulted any- 
body. He was a model of decorum. 
Where Langford’s • something extra 
came in was that he Used to per- 
suade opponents in advance that they 
could beat him.' He never could pull 
this trick twice, , but it worked quite 

Sam,' when faced' with fighting 

■ somebody,, would give the Brpss a 

story that .went something like', this; 

“Yessuh, I sure does' hope to beat 
this man, but' i don't know, jus’ how 
I’m goin' iuh do it. He sure has a 
terrible punch. Now, I canit hit. with 
.my,. left-. hand at all, and his defence 
is sure .-.top .good. for. a right. Yessuh, 
.1 sure ain’.t looking forward to fight- 
ing that man” 

What generally happened was that 
the pug concentrated on Sam’s right. 
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left hands of all time, picked hi6 
moment and then rocked it across. 
The deluded pug usually didn’t know 
what had struck him. 

The latter day heavyweights, how- 
ever, were mostly straight-forward 
Sultans of Swat. 

Most of the real smarties were 
amongst the lighter weights. 

'Johnny Dundee was a man with a 
unique angle. Dundee was born 
Joseph Carrora, in Italy. At an early 
oge, he took on boxing, and round 
about the same time, conceived a 
strange affection for kilts and bag- 
pipes. He changed his name to 
Johnny Dundee and migrated to 
America. There, he started boxing. 
Never did he have his picture taken 
in ring clothes. It was always in full 
Scots’ regalia — kilts, sporran, and 
gaiters, plus a Glengarry bonnet. 

Sometimes he had himself taken 
playing the bagpipes. The inevitable 
result of this espousal of an alien 
dress and alien music was that he 
became known as “The Scotch Wop.” 

His opponents quite frequently 


thought they were dealing with an 
amiable lunatic. But Dundee list- 
ened man after man and finally took 
the Featherweight Title from Eugene 
Criqui, on July 26, 1923. 

Harry Greb, middleweight Cham- 
pion for most of the Roaring Twenties, 
made a career of embarrassing op- 
ponents long before they got into the 
ring. His stock in trade were pic- 
tures taken in night clubs, allegedly 
in the early hours of the morning. 
These pictures gave people— particu- 
larly opponents — the idea that they 
were going to get in with a worse 
than half-trained opponent. Thus 
sortie of them didn’t train hard. 

Then, when they went in with the 
Pittsburgh Windmill, they wondered 
what hit them. 

Greb had plenty of tricks, in the 
ring as well. Claiming loudly that 
he had been fouled, and holding up 
the fight until he had a spell, was 
one of them. 

But perhaps his greatest effort in 
ring deception was his concealment 
of the fact that he had a glass eye, 
too. 

Battling Nelson was another boy 
who got to work well before he put 
his hands up in the ring. "The Dur- 
able Dane” was durable all right, hut 
he was also a good boxer. 

His stock in trade was to convince 
prospective opponents that all they 
had to do was fight a man who had 
nothing but toughness to recommend 
him. 

They got in with the idea of being 
the first to knock him out. Men, who 
might have boxed him and put up 
a fair fight, took ridiculous risks to 
try and knock him out. 

The result was that he generally 
managed to knock them out. 

Then there was Ted (“Kid”) Lewis, 
the London Hebrew who held the 
Welterweight Title between 1914 and 
1919. Lewis took full advantage of 
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the fact that most pugs have little 
education and have a good deal of 
reverence for those who had. Not 
that Lewis was an old Oxonian by 
any means. He was pretty rough; 
but affected a “naice” accent when 
it suited him. 

Lewis used to make a habit of 
turning up to his fights in a tuxedo, 
going into the opposition dressing 
room, where he was usually unre- 
cognised, and after some small talk, 
telling his opponent that he wouldn't 
be- too hard on him. 


The effect was rather unsettling, to 
put it mildly. Lewis, strangely 
enough, was one of the tricky men 
to have a little poetic justice visited 
on him. In 1918 he fought Georges 
Carpentier in London. At one stage 
of the fight, Lewis appealed to the 
referee, claiming that Carpentier had 
hit him low. If the Frenchman HAD 
fouled him, nobody had seen it. 
Lewis, in appealing to the ref., turned 
his head. Carpentier took a snap shot 
at the unprotected jaw and knocked 
him out. 
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J. W. HEMING 

her name was calamity 


TANE RUSSELL played Calamity 
J Jane in a talkie. The real Calam- 
ity Jane— and she was very real— 
was not like Jane Russell. Not any- 
where! She was neither pretty nor 
feminine — and never tried to be. And 
her language sizzled. 

Yet she had her good points. She 
was generous, good-hearted and had 
a ton of guts: 

Her name was Jane Marks. An 
orphan at the age of eight, she was 
adopted by a regiment in a frontier 
post. The soldiers taught her to 


ride, shoot, swear and etcetera. 

She preferred male company and 
male clothing— and she packed a six- 
gun which she knew how to use, and 
did. 

In 1875, she was judged good 
enough to be hired by Brigadier- 
General Crook as a scout to guide 
his cavalry across the Black Hills of 
South Dakota' to fight the Sioux. 
That was a man-sized job for any 
woman! 

About a year later Crook sent her 
with urgent despatches to General 
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Custer. It meant a long, forced ride 
across plains lousy with redskins, in 
the depth of winter, through deep 
snow and blizzards. The Indians 
didn’t get her, but pneumonia did. 
Wet through and unable to get dry, 
she staggered among a camp of white 
settlers who nursed her back to 
health. 

Although X wouldn’t recommend it 
as a good remedy, pneumonia saved 
Calamity Jane’s life. If she had 
finished her journey her orders were 
to remain with Custer’s troop — in 
which case she would have been still 
with them at the battle of Little 
Big Horn when they were all mas- 
sacred. 

Jane was one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters of the extraord- 
inary Wild West, but one has to re- 
gard most of the legends of the West 
with the stern eye of suspicion. 

The way she got her nickname 
of Calamity seems true enough. It 
was when she was guiding General 
Crook's troops the six hundred miles 
from Butte, Montana, to Deadwood, 
in the Black Hills— where the red 
men were very rightly taking 
umbrage at the white men digging 
holes all over their brown land 
looking for yellow metal. Jane, ac- 
cording to legend, was twenty-one at 
the time (she was much older) and 
rode in front on her mare, Bess, one 
morning. The column was passing 
through a canyon when the scrub 
pine suddenly became alive with 
Sioux, with rifles. 

A shot brought down a young offi- 
cer. The rest of the horses, startled 
—and who wouldn’t be? — got hard to 
handle. An Indian, who wanted 
something to take home for the pa- 
pooses, rushed out of cover to collect 
the young officer’s scalp. 

But Miss Marks had other ideas. 
When she saw the redskin on the 


run with his scalping knife, she 
clapped spurs to Bess and rode back. 
Because the Sioux fire was hot, Jane 
used the old Indian trick of lying 
along the side of her horse, holding 
her position with one leg over the 
saddle pommel and one hand grip- 
ping the mane. She rode down on 
the collector of hair-do’s and took a 
quick shot with her sixgun, sending 
a slug through the scalp of the 
scalper. The brave pulled up dead- 
in all senses. 

Reaching the officer, Jane was sup- 
posed to lean down and sweep him 
up to her saddle . . . without dis- 
mounting! If you believe that, I 
have some shares in a brewery at 
Pyong Yang which I can let you 
have cheap. 

She probably jumped down, got the 
officer across the saddle, remounted 
and galloped along the canyon. The 
Sioux must have been poor shots. 
They probably were, except with 

The column had taken cover. The 
lieutenant was laid on the ground 
and his wound dressed. He stared 
up at Miss Marks. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. "We 
were mighty lucky to have a brave 
woman like you around in such a 
calamity.” 

Later on the march someone jok- 
ingly called her Calamity Jane; she 
carried the name for the rest of her 
life. 

Another story told of Jane makes 
her out so tough that small-pox was 
scared of her! It seems the disease 
sneaked into Deadwood and a lot 
of citizens went down with it. They 
were put into a log cabin out of 
town — the pesthouse was in Spruce 
Gulch. No one would go near these 
poor devils but Jane, who nursed 
them and ran provisions and medi- 
cine from Deadwood. The store- 
keeper put the stuff out on the rood 
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STATE OF THE NATION ( 1 l 


Gobbledy-gook ! Gobbledy-gook! 

You'll find it in daily and monthly and book . . . 

The Comrades' weird "isms"; their "ologies" fine; 

The ravings of bodgies and Father Divine; 

Satre's meaningless mumbles; Mein Herr van Eeyk . 

Like lightning, you're never quite sure where they'll strike. 
Sportswriters and sovonts and medical hacks 
Outrival the ducks with their exotic quacks . 

The old-time King's English is bending its head; 

Two-letter words ... Bah ! ... use fourteen insteod. 

The State of the Nation — like Denmark's — is crook 
For readers who haven't learned gobbledy-gook. 

-JAY-PAY 


for her to pick up. No one would go 
near her. Not even the small pox! 

Jane liked to wander from cow 
town to mining camps, or to army 
posts, spending her money and act- 
ing like a man. Well, not entirely 
like a man. She fell in love with a 
miner, married him and gave him a 
daughter. He wandered off. 

She was no Jane Russell. Her own 
sex in the town rather turned up 
their noses at her. Jane looked after 
her daughter until the child was old 
enough to send to a convent. Jane 
sent remittances from time to time. 

For awhile, Jane drove the Dead- 
wood stagecoach. One day a puma 
dropped from a tree on the back of 
one of the lead horses. The horses 
bolted (which was not at all surpris- 
ing), but as the stage tore along at 
breakneck speed, threatening to crash 
at any moment, Jane crawled along 
a horse's back and shot the puma 


dead with her sixgun. I pass that 
one for what it is worth. I hate to 
say it, but I don’t believe it. 

Another time when she was riding 
Pony Express she found two pesky 
Injuns coming up about a quarter of 
a mile behind and fast overtaking 
her. She put her steed at a stream. 
It did the jump, but came down 
heavily and fell, breaking a leg and 
sending Calamity into a spin. She 
got up dazed. She had only two 
slugs left. She used one of these to 
put the horse out of its agony! 

She then crouched down behind 
her horse and waited for the two 
Indians, neither of whom had guns. 
When the leader was within ten 
yards, she shot him between the 
eyes. The other redskin remembered 
he had an appointment and turned 
off to keep it, but Calamity jumped 
up and called on him to tarry. De- 
ciding his appointment could wait, 
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the bemused brave put up his hands. 
Calamity rode into Deadwood with 
the mail-bags on an Indian pony, and 
her prisoner before her, still men- 
aced by the empty gun. 

You will notice that most of these 
stories are about Deadwood. They 
must have had some lively imagina- 
tions there. 

But Jane must have been a re- 
markable woman. She used to say 
she never expected to be killed be- 
cause a fortune-teller had prophesied 
she would live to be eighty! The 
seer did not see quite straight, but 
was not far out. Jane lived well into 
her seventies. 

In fact, she lived too long. The 
West she had known became the 
Old West and was replaced by the 
new— by store cowboys and trains 
and barbed wire. She became too 
old to straddle a horse; her teeth 
were gone; her leathery skin had 
more cracks than a comedian; her 
rip-roaring friends were R.I.P. No 
one remembered Calamity Jane. 
Some of them did not even believe 
the fantastic stories about her. 
Desecration! She gave up wearing 
a sixgun; folks had gone soft and 
did not shoot up saloons any more. 

But she hit the grog hard when 
she had money— which was very sel- 


dom now. One biographer says: 
"But she kept her proud spirit, re- 
fusing all charity." Yeah! 

In 1901 the City of Bufialo, New 
York, threw a big Fan American 
Exposition. A side-show exhibitor, 
looking for something to exhibit 
struck on the idea of using Calam- 
ity Jane. She was broke as usual 
Buffalo Bill Cody, visiting the side- 
shows, saw the once famous Calam- 
ity Jane sitting numbly like some 
strange wild animal in a zoo to be 
stared at . . . just a pathetic old 
woman, redolent of corn liquor. She 
was homesick for the West. Cody 
paid her fare back to Montana. And 
1 have a sneaking suspicion (cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong) that most ol 
the amazing exploits of Calamity 
Jane were thought up by the side- 
show spruiker— and passed down to 
present-day biographers, who are 
either extremely gullible or think 
their readers are! 

Yet there must have been some 
basis for her fame. That she was a 
scout in Indian-infested country 
there can be no doubt, and the ex- 
ploit which got her her nickname 
seems true in its essentials. Accept 
the others if you like. But she must 
have been one of the wildest mor- 
tals in the Wild West. 
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IRENE REISMAN 

The sacred lizard danced to the reeking fumes of 
what the addicts had lovingly named “Green Devil." 


JT is Saturday night at the home 
of Juan, a taxi driver in a town 
near Mexico City. Nine men are 
seated on a floor in a circle. In the 
centre is an iguana (lizard) with his 
mouth open. Juan takes a puff of 
a large marihuana cigar, then passes 
it to his neighbour. As he does this 
Juan brings his mouth close to the 
helplessly cornered iguana, so that the 
smoke Juan inhaled is conveyed to 
him. After taking his puff, the neigh- 
bour continues the process around the 
circle. The iguana is their sacred 
animal— a sort of god presiding over 


the ceremony. Inhaling the marihuana 
smoke, the iguana collapses when 
he becomes intoxicated. That’s a 
warning to the human smoker to 
stop— before the effects have become 
too disastrous. 

In a town in northern Brazil that 
same evening a “diambista club” is 
meeting— having a hot time at a 
marihuana cigarette party, for in 
Latin America many of the addicts 
like company at . their smoking 
orgies. But here the scene resembles 
a madhouse. Some of the men and 
women are delirious in their exhila- 
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ration, some are chanting profane 
ditties, other are just yelling to add 
to the tumult. Already, two of the 
men are engaged in a fist-fight. In 
a corner, a woman has passed out 
cold, sleeping profoundly. 

In Cuba, a marihuana party is 
called a “cofradia" or "conehe.” A 
half-dozen or more addicts smoke 
the same marihuana cigarette or cigar 
as in Mexico but the Cubans throw 
then' heads back and inhale as much 
smoke as possible, retaining it in the 
lower respiratory tract as long as 
they can. Some swallow a part of 
the smoke. Tire cigar is smoked to 
its butt, when the last man eats it 
—as an exquisite delicacy! 

These are mere glimpses of mari- 
huana addiction below the Rio 
Grande. Throughout the world some 
200,000,000 people indulge in the 
. reefer (as it is called in the U.S.), 
"the malignant weed” (in Mexico), 
“Green Devil"- (in Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras and El Salvador), machona (in 
Brazil and West Africa)— the "poor- 
man’s opium” almost everywhere. 
Marihuana, which is the resin of 
hemp, is used by at least seven out 
of ten drug addicts in a country like 
Cuba and its rapid contagion is un- 
abated, 

. While the core of marihuana ad- 
diction on the American continents 
has long been Mexico (the greatest 
. source),, in . recent years another 
. centre' fias developed . .in. . northern 
Brazil, and the. '.‘"vice ' is how' well 
rooted in Central America. Mari- 
huana- is. also crossing the Rio 
'.Grande in "greater quantities than 
..e.v.er, as evidenced by the increased 
' seizures of' the drug by U.S. Customs 
. agents' .last year— a total of '54,342 

' .’ounces- ”, V " 

--•Spread of the addiction is largely 
due to the ease in which hemp, 
source of marihuana, is cultivated 
without detection; in many places 


it grows wild. Hence it is hard io 
control the drug. A number of 
Mexican peasants have learned that 
they can boost their income by cul- 
tivating Indian hemp, instead of 
their corn and bean crops. As a re- 
sult, Mexico is now reputed to have 
a plant especially rich in active 
resin. It’s the only “happy” drug 
of its kind that doesn't need chemi- 
cal processing before being con- 

Moreover, the cost of a reefer is 
low, compared to other illicit drugs, 
bringing it within reach of the poor- 
est. The high price of cocaine, and 
its effective suppression, have also 
jumped the traffic in marihuana. 

What manner of people are all 
these "friends of marihuana”? . Dr. 
Pablo Osvaldo Wolff, member of the 
World Health Organisation Expert 
Committee on Habit Forming Drugs 
points out that addicts are usually 
found in "the lowest strata of the 
population . . . people with little 
education, natives, farm hands, 
packers, fishermen, sailors, prosti- 
tutes, vagrants, soldiers.” Men in 
the. country districts of Brazil use 
it as an appetiser, a digestive, as a 
general tonic and as a hypnotic— un- 
aware of the many lurking dangers 
from addiction. In Mexico, how- 
ever, as in some other countries, 
marihuana also penetrates the higher 
income groups, including well-to-do 
teen-agers wbo pick-up reefers at 
-bars and cabarets. 

..Marihuana fiends in Brazil, Mexico 
and Cuba like to smoke it collec- 
tively and Dr. Wolff reveals that the 
custom occasionally has its origin in 
•. "black magic” religious rites of 
. secret societies.. In Brazil, for in- 
stance,.: . the fetishists — . generally 
• Negroes or older indigenous groups 
—resort to marihuana at their cere- 
monials to produce hallucinations 
and excite themselves to a frenzy 
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T^EAR Charing Cross (Lon- | 
don) is “Gordon’s Wine 
Bar” which, if the proprietor i| 
chose, need never shut. Rea- I 
son: In the 14th century, Ed- 
ward ID was short of casn. | 
He borrowed the necessary I 
from the Freemen of the |! 
Vintner’s Company and then I j 
v was unable to repay it. The ! 
harassed King allowed the [ 
vintners to sell wine without ll 
a licence and whenever they j 
desired, until the debt had 
been settled. The money is | 
still owing. 


with savage dances and such-like. 

At the catimos in Pernambuco, 
havens of witchcraft, marihuana is 
smoked by those in search of good 
luck and happiness. In most coun- 
tries, the cigarette is preferred, 
chiefly because of the small cost and 
the fact that it is easy to hide if the 
police get too close for comfort. 

What happens to the average per- 
son when he smokes marihuana? 
Medical researchers agree that the 
effect cannot be predicted— it gener- 
ally depends upon the individual. In 
the most cases, the first phase is 
one of the happy-go-lucky euphoria, 
a sensual exaltation. There may be 
a marihuana jag in which the addict 
bursts into roars of laughter; he 
may be uncommonly loquacious, re- 
vealing his innermost secrets, pre- 
pared to do "anything." Aware of 
their tendency to laughter, some cf 
the smokers even take a reefer be- 
fore going to see a movie comedy 
because they believe they'll enjoy it 

The second phase differs widely 
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among individuals: many acquire 

severe anxieties, multiple illusions, 
delirium, loss of sense of time and 

Others may go into a dreamy state, 
either erotic or religious, depending 
upon what the smoker is concerned 
with at the time. A good many 
become melancholy and easily break 
into tears. Experiments by Brazilian 
doctors at a psychopathic clinic 
showed that three of them who 
smoked the weed themselves had lost 
complete control over themselves, 
that their laughter and verbosity had 
been produced automatically, against 
their will. After these effects had 
ceased, all these doctors suffered 
from severe headaches, deep weari- 
ness, inability to do even the slight- 
est mental work, and a tendency to 
drop off to sleep. 

The profound, uninhibiting hold 
that marihuana can have on a 
smoker is revealed by the case of a 
solemn, respectable judge who 
smoked a reefer one night and there- 
upon went into an indecent dance. 

Addicts often produce signs that 
psychiatrists take for schizophrenic 
paranoic, psychoneurotic or psycho- 
pathic types. Doctors have found 
addicts who attack their parents, suf- 
fer from night terror, go on crying 
jags, bungle their jobs, roam the 
streets like drunks. 

Murders arising from smoking the 
malignant weed have been recorded 
frequently, in Latin America and 
elsewhere. As a train arrived at a 
railroad station in Mexico not long 
ago, a man pulled out a gihj.'-gnd 
killed four people wholly unknown 
to him. Even five hours.'Bter the 
killer, still under the. influence of 
marihuana, could not say a word. 
Finally he mumbled something about 
seeing a crowd of people coming at 
him and all he tried to do was de- 
fend himself. 


In another murder case, a mari- 
huana smoker at a crowded comer 
in Mexico City drew a knife and 
slashed everyone within reach. 

The fearful menace of marihuana 
is its brutalising effect, once the first 
“happy” stage has worn off. (Espe- 
cially when the addicts combine 
pulque — or some other liquor— with 
reefers the result is often pugnacity, 
bad temper and acts of aggression.) 

Aware of the effects of marihuana, 
criminals in Panama have been 
known to give marihuana to nov- 
ices in crime in order to remove 
any possible hesitation and provide 
them with the impulse (and bra- 
vado) to commit robberies. In Cuba, 
police found that many gangsters 
were deliberately addicted to the 
drug, convinced that it gave them 
the "courage” they needed for crim- 
inal acts — a courage that is likened 
to a madman’s lack of fear. 

Unquestionably, marihuana has 


become an increasing public men- 
ace. There is no justification for its 
existence because medical science to. 
day has no use for it, as it does have 
for opium, cocaine and similar other 
drugs. As Dr. Pablo Wolff declares, 
marihuana “changes thousands of 
persons into nothing more than hu- 

“It is this weed,” says Dr. Woiff. 
“which sunders the bonds of inhibi- 
tion that makes it possible for men 
to live together in society. . . There 
you have the picture of this dia- 
bolical resin which masks as the 
smoke of friendship.” 

The answer? A sound and effec- 
tive international programme of 
eradicating the malignant weed and 
drying up completely the illicit drug 
traffic from country to country. 

It is the job the Narcotics Drugs 
Commission of the United Nations 
is beginning with the blessing of 
governments around the world. 
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END 


OF 


Wiiy is a Bank Teller called a 

“Teller”? 

No! It isn’t because he tells you 
that you've exceeded your overdraft. 
The nice man who hands you those 
bundles of clean, fresh notes is called 
a “teller" because “teller” is a cor- 
ruption of “tallier,” meaning a tally- 
man. In earlier days, the duty of a 
tally-man was to compare tallies of a 
goods, receive money, give receipts 
and pay which were due according 
to the tally-sheets. 


What Do You Mean by a Rehoboam? 

Come on, you bar-flies; here’s your 
chance . . . it’s easy. No? Well, a 
rehoboam is the name given by the 
wine trade to a vessel containing 
champagne which holds just over a 
gallon. The name is drawn from the 
Old Testament, from which the 
trade has also drawn names for other 
outsize bottles of champagne. A 
Jeroboam, for example, contains 
three-quarters of a gallon; a Methu- 
saleh one and a quarter gallons; a 
Salmanazak just over two gallons; a 
Balthazar two and three-quarter gal- 
lons; and a Nebuchadnezzar three and 
,a half gallon. According to the old 
story, Nebuchadnezzar went out and 
ate grass. . . If he was containing as 
much of the gentle grape as his 
namesake, we can’t say that we 
blame him. Still, you never know. 
Might be sour grapes because we 
can't afford it. 



What Began the Custom of Striking 
a Ship’s Bell? 


Striking a ship’s bell originated 
back in the days of the half-hour 
glass. It was the duty of the ship’s 
boy to turn the glass at the end of 
every half-hour. To show that he 
was doing his duty he would give the 
bell on the quarter-deck a lusty 
swing every time he turned the 
glass. Later, ship’s quartermasters 
found this an excellent way of call- 
ing the next watch. To make it 
simpler, they began having the beUs 
tolled in increasing numbers as the 
watch progressed. One bell meant 
the first half-hour of a watch; at the 
beginning of the second half-hour of 
the same watch, there would be an- 
other bell. 

Is a Cooked Egg or a Raw Egg More 

Nourishing? 

Now, don’t panic . . . and health- 
food addicts will please stand well 
back. To break the blow gently, 
we’ll say that the matter is more or 
less undecided. The idea that a raw 
egg is more nourishing or digestible 
than a cooked egg probably arose 
from the observation that an invalid 
may swallow (drink) more raw egg 
than he can cooked. However, a 
small portion of the raw egg white 
passes through the alimentary canal 
undigested; which means that a cook- 
ed egg is apparently more digestible 
than a raw egg, for cooking converts 
the indigestible part into digestible. 
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ething in sweaters, don’t you think . . • 
when it happens to be a moppet. This 
one is lovely Marcia Kaye, of New York s 
et. Always due for the high-sign from both 
-characters and ardent artists, Marcia is 
of America's most-sought-after 
is one for every occasion 
intends to do with this 





Why, she's got it on, at last . . . and haven't you got her clasped in that 
closely clinging clutch , . . you lucky sweater. It gives us that clinging 
sort of feeling . . the feeling we wish Marcia was clinging to us, that is. 
If she wants to be the ivy, boy, we'll be her oak . . . And, woodman, don't 
you dare fell that tree. 
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And there you have it . . . Didn't we tell you that there was something in 
a sweater ... if there are any mercenary-minded matrons in the audience, 
we'll settle right off for a few courses in knitting ... as for the rest of you 
. . . you ham-handed fumblers . . . there's always a course in sewing . . . 
it should be handy in view of what Marcia chooses for under. It's probably hall 
the reason why her sweaters bring you out in a pleasant sweat of excitement. 
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the bare® 
leered at 
locksmiffas 

The Baron's amorous encounters with 
complacent cocottes and kind cutics 
gave him grave delusions of grandeur. 


TJARON VON TRENCK was unde- 
niably born to prove that, when 
love laughs at locksmiths, it may do 
so out of the right or wrong side 
of its mouth. Twenty good years of 
the Baron’s love-life were spent in 
German goals. And all because of 
Princess Amelia. 

Princess Amelia was the sister of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. And 
Frederick harboured strong views 
on what twigs should be grafted 
to his family tree. The Baron was 
a sprout of whom the King could 
not approve. 

On the other hand, Princess Amelia 


showed herself complacent to the 
Baron’s romantics. A slightly naughty 
(though unobtrusive) affaire devel- 
oped . . . and Frederick might have 
remained blind, if pride had not 
made the Baron develop the habit of 
dropping hints of his aristocratic 
connections. 

The show-down came -when the 
Baron and a Lieutenant of the Foot 
Guards were tippling in a tavern. 
Garrulous from his potions, the Lieu- 
tenant let fall a not-over-seemly quip 
about the Baron and his Lady. The 
incensed Baron promptly pulled the 
Lieutenant's nose. 


The sequel was that Baron and 
Lieutenant met with swords; the 
Baron being expertly run through 
the arm. Within an hour, courtly 
eager-beavers were trampling each 
other to death to blab to Frederick. 
I Frederick waited until the next 
Sunday when the Baron tottered onto 
parade. Gazing at him, the K i n g 
V rumbled: “The thunder begins to 
I,' roll and the bolt must soon fall. 
^■Beware!" 

■ It may be that the Baron was not 
an adept at solving riddles. At all 

| events, he ignored the Royal warn- 
. ing. He continued with his diver- 
f' sion . . . until three days later when 
he again arrived late on parade, 
i ■ Frederick promptly had him popped 
I H into Potsdam Prison. 

£ There he languished until Freder- 
ick decided to invade Austria. The 
Baron was ordered to rejoin his regi- 
ment. He had scarcely rallied to the 
ranks when he was re-arrested for 
“corresponding with the enemy.” 
Probably he had been, but so had 
half the rest of the Prussian Army. 
But the Baron was popped into an- 
other prison at Glatz. 

Here, he reopened an impassioned 
correspondence with his Amelia; the 
love-lorn Princess responded with 
lucre, which the Baron used with 
moronic ineptness to bribe his jail- 
ers; his jailers’ response was to lock 
him into an even more nauseating 
dungeon. 

The Baron was undaunted. By 
some minor miracle, he acquired a 
notched pen-knife and a file; he 
sawed the bars of a window (90 feet 
from the ground); cut his leather 

■ portmanteau in strips; and scrambled 
to earth. He might have made a per- 
fect landing ... if he had not 

if plumped waist-deep into the mud of 
the moat. His jailers speedily rescued 
him and restored him to his dungeon. 

The episode seems to have been 


too much for Amelia. It hurt her 
dignity. The Baron received the 
routine letter which always ends: 
“We must not see one another 

The missive merely threw tho 
Baron into fresh paroxysms. He did 
actually break prison. From then on, 
his travels might have staggered the 
Wandering Jew. He travelled here, 
there and all points west until he 
reached Danzig. The inhospitable 
Danzigers popped him into yet one 
more Prussian prison. 

His cell here was apparently ah 
early type of safe-deposit. Unap- 
palled, the Baron for a third time 
essayed escape. Grand finale: He was 
lodged in the most unspeakably noise- 
some of holes-in-the-wall. 

Soon, however, his distraught jailers 
were finding so many files that they 
begged the Baron to reveal how he 
had secured his workshop. 

“Oh, Beelzebub brings them,” the 
Baron replied. “We also play cards 
every night,” he added nonchalantly. 

The awed warders sensibly chained 
him by the neck to the wall. 

The Baron was still pent in Magde- 
burg when Frederick the Great con- 
veniently died. Astounded to find 
the Baron alive, the authorities re- 
leased him. 

He set ' out hot-foot for Amelia. 
She glimpsed his hardship-wizened 
form and recoiled with a yelp of 
disgust. 

The Baron left her where she fell. 
He took the road again, to rouse 
tumults in Paris; to incite rebellion 
in Hungary; to be popped into his 
last prison; and then to be shifted 
to a mad-house. 

In his leisure moments, it seems 
that he also contrived to marry. At 
least, when he died on July 25, 1797, 
he was enjoying comparative free- 
dom and the fatherhood of eight 
children, 
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Crime 
Cap$ufe$ 


RADAR MAN.— Jules Calte, 40- 
year-old French “radar man" locates 
murderers, missing bodies and 
stolen jewels with a divining rod, a 
Dendulum and a map. He first at- 
tracted the notice of the gendarmes 
when he helped them find the body 
of a watchman at a coffin-factory 
after police had searched in vain for 
two months. • Explains M. Calte: 
“Every person emits a special wave 
as individual as his fingerprints; this 
ray is absorbed by all objects he 
comes in contact with. In the coffin 
case I had only a stocking of the 
watchman. I tuned myself to his 
identity rays and the rest was easy. 
First I turned my divining rod in all 
directions; when it jerked with the 
rays, I used a compass to get the 
direction from which they were com- 
ing. I drew a line across a map of 
France and swung a pendulum over 
it until I felt the rays again. I 
marked the spot on the map. Using 
smaller and smaller maps, I pin- 
pointed within eight miles of the 
corpse. Then I went to the scene and 
simply used my divining rod. So 
easy, really!” 

FISHY BUSINESS. — Probably com- 
mon (and not so common) theft r.as 
reached its all-time low in a case 
just reported. However, the thief is 
at writing still unknown . . . pos- 
sibly because Tokio police lack fins 
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and gills. But, whoever the thief 
was, his taste was high; it confined 
itself to genuine pearls. And he sank 
as deep as a man can go to indulge 
it. As a matter of fact, he went right 
down to the bottom of the ocean 
south-east of Japan. There, bitterly 
complains Japanese pearl tycoon 
Kokichi Mikimoto, the Nipponese 
Bill Sikes made off with twelve tons 
of Mikimoto’s live pearl-producing 
oysters. So what? Tokio police are 
inquiring just as bitterly. Who can 
read fingerprints below the face of 
the sea? Who can hear the plaintive 
wail of a kidnapped oyster? So 
sorry! So sorry! Honourable im- 
possibility. 

STRANGE JUSTICE. — Dapper 
“Dolly" Weisberg, smartest of Chi- 
cago gangsters in the early 1930's, 
bragged that the law would never 
touch him. And, for a while, it 
looked as if he was right. “Dolly” 
had got away with —literally— mur- 
der when at last he made the mis- 
take of shooting an automobile dealer 
in the back. Much to his dismayed 
surprise, he was sentenced to die in 
the electric chair. Indeed, the guards 
were leading him on his last walk 
when his boast came true. At the 
sight of the chair, “Dolly’s” heart 
failed him. The most ruthless gang- 
ster in Chicago dropped dead . • . 
from fright. 




PRISONERS 


Or THE CLOUDS 


jpiRST we got lost. 

Larse Hawkins, who lived in the 
mountains and said he knew the 
track like the palm of his hand, was 
guiding us, but the clouds came 
down low and blotted out every- 
thing. J 

So, when it started raining, and 
the clouds lay right on the ground, 
Mid we could barely see each other, 
there wasn’t any use trying to go 

We found a cave that was fairly 
nry. We dragged a lot of wood into 
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It, and started a fire and squatted 
around it. 

That went on for three days. 

They’ll send out a search party,” 
Larse said. ‘‘They might find us, 
but this rain will wash out our 
tracks.” 

The rain pelted down. It didn’t 
ease off at all. That cave, with its 
lo * : Gre - was all we could see. 

There were three of us. We had 
met by accident, and didn't know 
anything about each other. 

Raj’ Kelmer was a holiday guest 


at the Royal Grand where I was 
slaying. We met Larse Hawkins in 
the lounge-bar there. He had a 
dizzy blonde with him, and said he 
knew the mountains. We had only 
planned a short hike. We were going 
to be back by dinner-time. 

But, trapped in that cave, we 
started to get acquainted. The first 
night we just told yarns to pass the 
time. We didn’t try to sleep. 

By morning, we were washed-out, 
our nerves were jumpy. 

Ray Kelmer stretched out on the 


Huddled in the cave, they 

waited in terror to learn 
what one of them intended. 

LESTER WAY 
• FICTION 
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FLAT NOTES FROM A 
FLATETTE 

i " Her f eef beneath hei 
petticoat 
Like little mic 


; stole in and 


V As it they feared the light." 

' So carolled Suckling's praise. 
But had he lived in King's 
Cross days, 

He might have used another 
' phrase: < 

Her nylons, still upon her 

Were tightly tucked in the 
* bed-clothes < 

For fear the mice would 

-JAY-PAY 


cave floor. He used his pack for a 
Pillow, and took off his glasses. 

But Hawkins began looking at him 
intently. 

After a while, Larse said, “Looks 
different, asleep like that, with his 
glasses off, doesn’t he?” 

"I guess we all do,” I said. 

“Yeah, but we haven’t all got 
faces like that. I’ve seen it some- 
where.” 

Not having shaved, Kelmer’s face 
looked dirty, of course. His fea- 
tures were very thin, and his nose 
was rather long. 

“You say he’s a bank-clerk?” 
Larse asked. 

“That-s what he told me. I only 
met him at the hotel.” 

“But that face! Wish I could place 
it! Something to do with some crime 
—big robbery, or murder, or—’ ” 

som 6 bl ° ke ° ff Wld Stared at Ray 
"Wouldn’t be surprised if he’s try- 
ing to dodge the coppers,” Larse 
said. "Made u p this walking-trip 
h> gel out of the way.” 


1 He was silent for a few minutes, 
■ then he stretched out and went off 

| to sleep himself. 

I wanted to, but there wasn’t a 
place left that was dry. I sat on a 
log and half dozed. 

Pretty soon I found myself send- 
ing glances at Ray. Every time 1 
did, it seemed as if I had seen his 
face somewhere else. 

Later in the day I got a dry place 
to lie down. I couldn’t have slepi 
well; I must have been dreaming a 
lot, because I woke up with the 
feeling that I was being watched 
Larse wasn’t in the cave. Rav 
was standing near the fire, and he 
was staring at me. He had his 
glasses on now. 

Something in the way he was look- 
ing at me brought what Larse had 
sa *d back to my mind with a rush. 

‘What’s the idea, staring at me 
like that?” I barked. 

“Staring?” he said. “Staring at 
you? I wasn’t—” 

He began to look frightened. 

“What’s the matter with you?” iie 
yelled, as if I was a mile away. 

Then Larse came back to the cave 
dragging a couple of logs for the 
fire. He looked from me to Ray. 

“Take it easy, both of you,” he 
cautioned. “It’s just your nerves.” 
Kelmer turned away. I told my- 
self Id have to be careful. Ray was 
a criminal. 

Back in my mind, I knew it was 
hay-wire. But your mind doesn't 
work rationally when your nerves 
are m frazzles. 

I didn’t say anything more to Ray 
and he didn’t say anything more to 
me but we watched each other. That 
night, Larse lay down and slept, 

u y A, and 1 d0zed sitt «g UP- 
But each time we dozed we’d jerk 
ourselves awake and send startled 

6aCh ° ther ' Then ’ when 
Laise woke up, but not before, Ray 
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let himself fall down beside the fire, 
f .1 whispered to Larse, "He seems to 
have me set! The way he was look- 
ing at me when — 

■ '‘Yeah, you were talking in your 
'sleep — saying something about a 
murder, and a man with glasses. He 
thinks you’ve recognised him.” 

I I lay down. “Don’t leave the cave 
till I wake up,” I said. “No telling 
what he'd do if lie got a chance." 

( That’s how it was for two more 
days. 

Our eyes got red, and our faces 
[ got drawn. As Kelmer’s beard grew, 
and his nerves got more strained, I 
» watched him more and more closely. 

I And he watched me. 

B The rain stopped on the third day. 

J Larse looked out over the scene. 

I “Can you find the track?” I asked. 
I “Yeah, but there’ll be a search- 
F party out looking for us. You stay 
here, and I’ll see if I can pick them 
up.” 

f I started to protest. I was afraid 
f my nerves would crack. But Larse 
went out of the cave faster than I 

■ thought it was possible. 

■ ^ “He’ll come back with the search- 
' party,” Ray said. 

There was a threat in his voice. 
He was standing at the entrance of 
the cave, with his back to it, waten- 

I told myself— this is it! 

I started moving about the cave, 
getting a little closer. 

I got within eight or nine feet of 
him. 

“Don’t come any nearer!” he jerked 
out. His voice sounded as' if he was 
almost crying. "I know what you 
want to do! I know — ” 

Suddenly' he leapt away from the 
cave-mouth. He ran blindly — ran 
straight for a fifty-foot drop down a 
cliff. I saw it and stopped. 

And he saw it in time. He wheeled 
to the right, and ran like a crazy 


man. This time he came up against 
a wall of rock. 

There was no escape. I sprang at 
him. He shut his eyes and thrashed 
the air with his fists. 

“Take it easy, Ray,” I said. “You 
can’t get away!” 

He let his hands drop and, some- 
how one hand fell on a rock about 
the size of a cricket ball. He leapt 
at me, swinging that rock. 

I tried to shield myself, but the 
rock got me. 

When I started to know things 
again, Ray Kelmer was sitting on 
me, with the rock held over my head. 
And I could hear the voices of the 
approaching search party. 

"That’s them!” Ray panted. “You 
won't get away now!” 

“I’ve got you!” he raved. “Larse 
Hawkins recognised you when you 
were asleep! He’d seen your pic- 
ture-wanted for murder or some- 
thing. And I could tell it was true 
by the way you acted!” 

“Hawkins told you that?” I gasped. 
"Damn it all, he said the same thing 
about you— and you acted like it.” 
The search party was climbing up 
to the cave. 

“Hawkins!” I said. "The bloody 
dingo— playing us against each other 
like that! Wait till I get hold of—” 
There were three police, all with 
guns. They looked from me to Ray, 
then into the cave. 

“Where’s Larse Hawkins?” 

“Didn’t you meet him? He went to 
find you. Went as soon as the clouds 
lifted.” 

The policeman' sighed. “All right, 
you can let your hands down. It’s 
Hawkins we want— murdered a girl a 
few weeks ago— just identified him, 
when he cleared out with you two 
fools.” 

Ray Kelmer began to laugh . . • 
“How about some tea?” I asked. 
"We both need it!" 
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FOR TWO OF THE ONE Cl AN. BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER ... AS HE 
SHOULD HAVE KNOWN WITHOUT THE PROMPTINGS OF ANY VAMPIRE BATS. 


FICTION 


stead of only stunned. He knocked 
off the dirt against his knee. 

Girls did follow men “on purpose” 
around here. But not girls like this. 
He shivered, turned up the collar of 
his topcoat. 

Usually he would have been care- 
ful on a bad sidewalk. It must have 
been the three drinks with the old 
dealer in the curio shop back there 
(Rare Objects— Mystic— Occult) that 
threw him. 

“I know,” she said. “I know how 
it sounds, but it’s all right. You see, 
a few minutes ago, in that curio shop, 
I saw you buy a — a trinket that I've 
wanted so badly myself, but was 
afraid to buy. I followed to ask if 
you'd let me look at it.” 

The almost passionate intensity of 
her voice startled him into staring at 
her. There was no street-lamp here, 
but even by moonlight he could tell 
she had a kind of beauty. A puz- 


tVe would have felt the back of 
his head for blood— because he 
had to be careful— except that this 
girl kneeling to help him put it out 
of his mind. 

“I— I’m all right— thanks," he mut- 
tered groggily. 

"Oh! I’m so glad. I was follow- 
ing you and— well, your feet just flew 
right out from under you. I was 
afraid—” 

“I'm okay,” Eric told her. He wa3 
still dazed, but not so much that he 
didn’t notice the bright flower in 
her hair and feel a drape of her fur 
coat across his hand on the sidewalk. 

Not a girl, he decided, to be out 
so late in this neighbourhood. Not 
walking, anyway. 

I was following you, she had said. 
Eric swayed to his feet, a bit rocky, 
then picked up the felt hat which 
had kept him from being hurt in- 



zling kind of . . . was it beauty? 

“Well,” she said, “if you aren’t 
scared of me any longer—” 

There was a tense, almost hungry 
urgency about her. Yet he was taken 
by an odd notion that she was hop- 
ing he might refuse her. 

Absurd, he told himself; that bang 
on the . head must have left some 
butterflies inside. “Of course!” he 
agreed hurriedly. "Why didn’t you 
mention it there? I don't blame you; 
it is a beautiful ring. Jade is com- 
mon enough, but the carving — ” 

“No! Not tlie ring. The other!” 
“Oh,” Eric frowned. "The other” 
hadn’t even occurred to him. “Of 
course,” he assured her again. He 
looked around doubtfully. “But 
this isn’t much of a place to see any- 
thing.’* 

Where they stood was a sort of 
shadowy between-worlds late at 
night. 

“I live quite near ... if you don't 
think it’s too improper — ?” 

That didn’t seem quite a word to 
use now, Eric thought. The whole 
thing was beginning to be out of a 
dream; what she had said before 
came back to him now: it wasn’t that 
she couldn't afford to buy it— she 
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must have been afraid to buy it. 

“Let's go,” Eric said. She must 
have got cold standing there, for he 
felt her shivering as she held his 
arm, walking close beside him with 
quick, eager clicks of her heels on 
concrete. 

She did live quite near, indeed; 
they passed no light, no other person. 
There were two steps only, the front 
door being almost at street level. 
She pressed a button, and a bell 
sounded from deep within. 

But then, without waiting for on 
answer, she said. "Come,” and they 
entered through the- unlocked door. 

No sound of life greeted them. By 
the dim light overhead in the en- 
trance hallway, Eric could see a huge 
room through a doorway to the right. 
Glass chandeliers of a bygone day; 
two marble-framed fireplaces; carpet 
rolled to the wall; furniture em- 
balmed in white covers. 

“Upstairs,” she whispered, and that 
seemed natural to him; a voice aloud 
would have been out of place here. 

The stair was broad, and they 
trod tlie faded worn plush, still arm 


“Here.” Her voice was soft, but no 
longer whispering. 

When she pushed open the door, 


he drew a breath of relief. The 
room was not large; the furniture 
was modern: bleached wood and pas- 
tel upholstery. 

“Let me have your coat,” she said. 
She laid it across the back of the 
sofa. “Dry put by the fire, and 111 
make us a drink.” 

With his back to the fireplace, Eric 
watched her at the small buffet bar 
in the corner of the room, and he 
thought of her tense eagerness on 
the street and of her leisured mood 
here. As though he had come into 
a trap, and she was not afraid he 
would leave. His glance fell on nis 
topcoat, and he thought of 'the 
other,” in his pocket there, and won- 
dered what it was she wanted. 

Yet it was the only other purchase 
he’d made. It was a cheap trinket- 
he'd paid only a few shillings for 
it— but odd, too: a small figure of a 
bat, which he had picked up on im- 
pulse, engrossed in the realism of 
the mouse-like eyes and teeth, the 
covering of real bat-skin. 

She handed him a glass. She was 
still wearing her coat. 

Held to the fireplace, with the live 
embers darting through it, the wine 

became a rubescent, molten liquid. 

Like-like a goblet of hot blood. He 
shuddered. Suddenly it felt heavy 
as gold, and he was heady even be- 
fore he tasted it. They drank the 
thick liquid. 

She set her glass on the mantel- 
piece. “My name is Sangra.” she 
said casually. 

“Mine’s Eric.” The last names 
didn’t seem to matter; maybe the 
first ones didn’t. 

Sangra slipped out of her coat, 
leaving it on the carpet. A dark 
evening gown gloved her body up 
to the throat, and this was more pro- 
vocative than if tlie neckline had 
dipped between her breasts. 


•■Let me see it,” she said abruptly. 
And he saw that the leisurely gra- 
ciousness, the pouring of drinks, the 
politeness-all were a prelude to the 
desperate sharpness of this command. 

“In my topcoat pocket.” He 
crossed to the sofa. Turning still 
holding the thing in his hand, he 
asked, “Why aren’t you afraid now. 
You said you were afraid to buy it- 
“Oh! Why, I’m with you,” she said 
.imply, «. though it wan wk "h- 
vious. “I’m only afraid when Im 

^She took the little bat from him 
and held it for a few seconds in both 
hands without looking, as though 
making a prayer. 

Eric was unaccountably excited; 
but suddenly he realised too, that 
he was afraid of her. 

“What, the devil is the thing, any- 
way? What’s so wonderful about 

She didn’t answer. Then she looked 

With her two hands, she spread 
the wings of the little bat apart (lie 
hadn’t known it would move) and, 

. holding it by the wing-tip claws, she 
looked at the beady, glittering eyes 
and the tiny bared teeth. 

The sight of the velvety, extended 
wings sent a shiver of revulsion 
through him. “How could you be 
afraid of a thing like that. How 
could it hurt you?” 

“There are some people,” she went 
on dreamily, "who are so fascinated 
by blood that they wouldn't be able 
to— to stop, and would bleed to death. 
But I’m not afraid, with you.' She 
looked down at the thing in her 
hands. “Now I remember: a brace- 
let. Look!” 

She folded the obscenely flexible 
wings of the bat around her right 
wrist, with the ugly little head to- 
ward the palm. The wing-tip daws 
hooked together. “Pretty?" She 
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^“ ed a taut ' nervou s laugh. “Now, 

With the palm of her left hand, 
she crushed the bat's head against 
her wrist m a convulsive grip. And 
then she looked up at Eric and 

^ — ! " a ,h "* 
as though in sudden relief of pent- 

«P agony. Her mouth close to his 
she murmured, as though trying to 
explain and apologise, too, “You see 
you thought it was a toy, but it had 

h t nC ' S A 6 " 1 behind his head - 

and he kissed her. 

Then he was aware of a wetness 
moving along his neck. 

and haUG Sh0Cked him 

and it didnt. Blood was crawling 

thHi^rf? fr ° m dle Pnnoture of 
the little bat’s teeth; a bold scarlet 
worm whose flux beaded and droned 
from the middle of her upper arm 
onto her breast, and vanished into 
the gown. 


A little stab of pain pierced his 
own wrist 

“We belong to each other now," 
she said, her breath hot against his 
throat. 

Then, while he held her, the pam 
was gone suddenly, and she was 
pressing his wrist to her lips; and ne 
found himself (as though in some 
remembered ritual) holding her own 
wrist to his mouth, tasting her blood. 

It came to him that he was bleed- 
ing and would never stop. 

He threw Sangra from him, and 
she lay on the floor beside the fire 
and made no movement. He ran 
out of the room and down the stair- 
way and into the dark street. Run- 
ning for his life, he came to the 
spot where she had found him, and 
he faltered, as though trying to 
avoid the spot. 

Erie’s feet flew backward; he 
thrust his hands forward to catch 
himself. 
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Eric guessed that he was in a hos- 
pital. 

Also, he guessed that he had been 
babbling, for he heard his own voice 
when he awoke. The man standing 
beside his bed chuckled. “You sound 
healthy enough, anyway, for a per- 
son who nearly bled to death from 
a ■ scratch.” 

“Guess I was dreaming,” Eric 
said. His voice was clear and strong. 
."You certainly were,” the doctor 
agreed. "But maybe it wasn’t a bat, 
after all; and maybe there wasn't 
any girl. Let's just say you cut your 
wrist when you fell, and that you 
were lucky somebody found you and 
called an ambulance in time. 

"If I were a hemophiliac, I’d be 
more careful. A few years ago, 
you’d have been a goner. Now, 
thanks to a ready blood bank, and 
a fibrinogen compress to clot your 
blood at the wound — well, here you 
are.” The doctor patted his shoulder 


and added: "But I'm not surprised 
you have nightmares about it, if 
you’ve spent your life knowing that 
even a small cut might kill you.” 

He was released that evening. As 
he walked out of the hospital, he 
jockeyed his private mystery around, 
trying to make some left-over pieces 
fit. For one thing, he had no top- 
coat, though, he admitted, he could 
have left that anywhere. And then, 
again, he was wearing the jade ring. 
The curio shop: that much, at least, 
had been real. 

The girl, the little bat, the old 
house? 

The cabbie let him out where Eric 
thought the curio shop should be. 
There it was; still open, with the 
little gold-letter sign over the steps 
going down to the basement: Rare 
Objects— Mystic . . . Occult 

The wizened old man who owned 
the place looked just the same. 

“You remember me, of course?” 



H SUE,.'. 
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Eric began to sweat. "Look, wasn’t 
I in here night before last? We had 
some drinks together.” He held out 
his right hand. “Didn't I buy this 
ring here?” 

“Oh, yes!” The old man smiled. 
My memory isn't as good as it was. 
Don’t you like the ring?" 

“It's okay, sure. Let’s see though: 
what else did I buy?” 

The curio dealer shrugged. “1 
have many customers. I buy and sel] 
many objects. I don’t remember.” 
Erie sighed. He turned to go, then 
looked back. “Was there a girl in 
here at the same time? She had 
black hair with a red flower in it; 
she wore a fur coat.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I wouldn't remem- 
ber that.” 

In the next block west, he found 
what must have been the spot where 
he had fallen. The sidewalk was 
clean, but stains still darkened the 
asphalt where, he supposed, his hand 
had dangled over the kerb. 

He passed no light, no other per- 
son. He inspected one house and 


then another, on down, the street, 
until here he came upon one and 
stopped. 

There Were two steps only, the 
front door being almost at street 
level. He pressed the button, and a 
bell sounded from deep within. But 
then, without waiting for an answer, 
he entered through the unlocked 
door. No sound of life greeted him. 

Upslan-s.” His lips formed the 
word; it would have seemed un- 
natural to say anything aloud here. 

We climbed the worn and faded 
plush, broad enough for two. 

He pushed open the door of the 
modem little room on the second 
floor, with Sangra sitting in an arm- 
chair, not reading or drinking; as 
though she had been waiting. “Hello ” 
she said. “Hello, darling.” 

Eric’s heart swelled and tightened 
m his throat. “Hello, Sangra,” h» 
said. “Hello, darling.” 

“Why did you leave me’” she 
asked. 

“I came back;” he said. “That 
little curio I had: I-I think I did 
leave it here, didn’t I?” 

“It’s here. Is that the only reason 
you came back?” The mobile lips 
that seemed still painted with his 
Wood brushed his chin. He kissed 

Sangra drew away from him, 
reached into a little box on the 
mantelpiece. “Here," she said: “you 
tame for this, didn’t you?” 

Eric glanced at the little bat folded 
now in repose. He said, “But you 
wanted it. It’s your present from 

She looked up at him, the little 
smile moving across the blood-red 

“No - 7 °' darBn *" she sai d gently. 

Ho. its yours. You wear it” 

™ , ri f, ht '" Er * said simply. 

AU right," and held out his wrist 
looking into the eyes where Always 
and Forever lay. 
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The Sport of Kings (and others) 
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, . . ployed around with the 
Idea of becoming a champion 
ice skater — which really never 
interested me because of my 
great interest in swimming at 
that time. . . . 
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SPOOKS FOR SALE: Believe it or 
not, British ghosts have been mobil- 
ised in an all-out drive to earn more 
dollars. The British Travel Associa- 
tion has merely listed all the haunt- 
ed castles and houses in the British 
Isles and has forwarded the list to 

American visitors. Claims a Miss 
Hill of the British Tourist Office 
staunchly: “We can . . . and alwa; , s 
T" ' ' ‘ P ro vide more and better 
ghosts than anywhere else.” On the 
other hand (probably not to be out- 
one), a new Italian magazine called 
Aurora (devoted to the propaga- 
tion of spiritualism) has sixteen 
members on its editorial board: eight 
journalists and eight ghosts. Execu- 
.. ghos ‘ s in oIude Shakespeare, 
Franklm D. Roosevelt and Dante 

torial) Wr ° le the ;iournal ’ s first edi- 

of°w D t S ‘? N: , M,S ' Hei ' bert Boettcher, 

, - va (u - s - ) ’- was caUcd 
twrce within six weeks by the same 
radio network to answer the same 
radia quiz session. The- sponsor’s 
statistician figures that. .the chance of 
this duplication occurring i s one in 

complete a -news-flash reports that 
four bridge players in Stirling (Scot- 
land) were each simultaneously dealt 
the same thirteen cards duping the”' 
Sama f, Igh * on tbe second and eight- 
eenth hands. The odds against this 
happening are alleged to be 85.000.- 


iWow.Mo.ooo.ooo.ooo.ooo.ooo.ooo,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 to 1 

WILFUL WAYS: William H. Jack- 
son, a professor at the University of 
Georgia (U.S.), claimed as his direct 
descendant a. tree. He became so ob- 
sessed with a white oak that he has 
left the tree a deed putting itself in 
full possession of itself and its land. 
Equally mellow was Jeremiah Hil- 
bom of Minnesota (U.S.). All his life 
he had been a fiddle-fan; when he 
died, he bequeathed a fund to pay 
for a gay party (with fiddle music 
and spirituous refreshments) to be 
held once a year forever. Against 
this, the misanthropic Mrs. Annie 
Rosenbaum left her two sons one 
dollar each “to purchase a rope with 
which to hang themselves.” 
JUNGLE-GOLF: They may be 

wrong; but members of the Northern 
Lake Rudolph golf course seem to 
have reason to believe that theirs is 
the strangest course in the world. 
The course lies on the Kenya and 
Ab ~ n borders - When it opened 
‘ n ■ 't consisted of only two holes 
(one stretching for twenty-seven 
miles; the other for about eight 
miles). Rules of the club include: 

U) if a leopard is seen approaching 
the game may be postponed indefi- 
nitely; (2) if a goat eats a golf-ball 
another may be dropped without pen- 
alty; (3) Camels and goats may be 
regarded as casual hazards and re- 
moved before playing the ball. 
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rrows with 
an air 


ill tight 




cnx.ety . ,t -.icy be' her know, 
lec^c of Peggy s accurocy . . or it 
-nay be just the opposite. But who 
cores onywoy? Cupid, Jet thor sho't 
cose e’ll run into it ourselves. 



I When a citizen is overweight, he 
| is asking his heart to pump more 
[ blood to supply the fat. At the same 
! time, extra work is being put on 
the heart by the extra weight carried 
by the body. By cutting down on 
the amount of food ho eats, the citi- 
zen will slow the heart rate, lower 
I blood pressure, lessen the rate of 
breathing ... all of which are the 
results of removing excess fat. If, 
in addition, regular exercise is taken, 
the heart muscles and all other 
muscles will be strengthened, for fat 
(a useless tissue! is being exchanged 
for muscle (a useful tissue). 

TRENCH MOUTH . . . 

During World War I, a disease that 
became common was “Trench Mouth 
(Vincent’s angina). Symptoms con- 
sisted of bleeding gums, a noticeable 
odour of the breath and a bad taste 
in the mouth. The malady is caused 
by two varieties of organisms which 
attack the mouth when it is not 
kept clean by rinsing after meals and 
by brushing the teeth. When the 
first symptoms appear, immediate 
home-treatment can be applied by 
using a fresh solution of hydrogen 
peroxide diluted with one-half water. 
Some dentists, however, think that 
some upset to the bodily system is 
to blame. 


WEAKER SEX . . . 

An investigation at Mayo Clinic 
(U.S.) has revealed that man is really 
weaker than woman and his life- 
span shorter. The reason seems to 
be that men work harder and are 
more irregular in taking food and 
rest. Another factor is that a man s 
work takes him away from home 
each day. Most men must be very 
weak or ill before they will remain 
at home. Thus, some men are often 
on their feet for one, two or even 
three days after an illness has be- 
gun. This means that their vitality, 
their heart reserve which they need 
to fight an ailment, is being used up 
in their daily work, leaving them 
nothing with which to fight their 
sickness. 

’FLU EXHAUSTION . . . 

Physicians who treated influenza 
patients during the disastrous 1918- 
1919 epidemic (and other smaller 
epidemics) all remark on the great 
prostration (exhaustion) that occurs 
although most patients recover. This 
"fired feeling” sometimes remains ror 
several weeks. The doctors insist 
that all patients recovermg from in- 
fluenza should not go full-steam 
ahead for two or three weeks after 
recovery, since influenza often dam- 
ages the heart muscle. So relax, 
brothers, if you wish to recuperate. 
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the secret 
of 

sun yat-sen 

Perhaps only one of (lie milling 
thousands of mourners could say 
what was hidden in the red coffin. 

HUGH MILLINGTON 


j^/JANY notabilities from foreign 
countries were present at ‘ho 
funeral of Dr. Sun Yat-sen-foundor 
of the Chinese Republic— but perhaps 
only one knew he was not in his 
coffin when it was carried through 
the street of Peking to its resting 
place in the Forbidden City, in 1912. 

Vet it happened before their eyes. 

The corpseless coffin was one of 
those Queer freaks of face-saving so 
plentiful in the Orient. 

The funeral of the Father of the 
Chinese Republic made world news; 
there were Pressmen present from 
the greatest news agencies and news- 
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papers. I was there among them. 

I could have made a world scoot 

" I had been able to substantiate 
a report which I had just received. 

Dr. Sun, I ] la d heard, was still 
lying on his death-bed while his 
funeral procession was wending ils 
way to a temporary mausoleum in 
the Imperial Palace. 

I subsequently did confirm the re- 
port, and learned the reason why. 

But it was too late then. So I 
tell the story here. 

Sun Yat-sen was a Christian; his 
principal followers were not. When 
he lay dying from cancer he told 


, henchmen to give him a Chris- 
,n funeral. They promised • • • 
ith a mental reservation . . • that 
fey would faithfully keep their 
l. But the funeral procession 
"uld be distinctively Chinese. 

And so it was. 

A Christian Minister held a ser- 
ice over Sun's body while it lay 
n its death-bed. The body was still 
€ the bed when the funeral proees- 
on later proceeded to the palace. 
Walking immediately behind the 
"a was the Soviet Ambassador, 
arakhan (subsequently executed by 
lalin during the Great Purge). Kar- 
•-han had ordered a special crystal 
coffin, similar to that in which Lenin 
ad been embalmed, to be sent o 
'eking from Moscow as a perman- 
■nt tomb for Sun Yat-sen. 

The orocession was probably the 
-iggest that has ever been seen in 
the ancient capital. There were 
“housands of mourners, many ot 
-horn paid their last respects when 
the coffin was placed on the maible 
floor in the Imperial City- 
They stood at the foot of the cof- 
fin and-accordins to custom-bowed 
three times to the dignitary, whom 
they , believed to be inside. ; They 
wefe then escorted out of a side 
door, 

T was one of the mourners. Tim 
ext day a woman friend (who was 
n* artist) asked me to accompany 
er to the Forbidden City. I did, and 
for the . second time . I made dbeis- 
nce to the departed. On this occa- 
ioti'we - were all invited to walk to 
the head of the coffin. We >oked 

down through the glass. ^ow.*«d 
saw the wax-like head, of Sun Ya,- 

Se £nbsequentiy I .learned; that. Son's 
Body had been taken from the mor- 
tuary at night and was then placed 

m Hence C °Dr. Sun had a Christian 


funeral and a Chinese procession. 

When the crystal coffin eventually 
arrived in Peking from Russia Suns 
body was placed in it and taken to 
the Western Hills, about 14 miles 
away. It remained there for three 
years — until the stars were astro 
logically propitious — when it 
“wed to tt. final burial pl.c. .* 
Nanking. 

I was one of the last white men to 
speak to Dr. Sun Yat-sen while he 
was on his death-bed. It was while 
he was being carried out of the 
famous French hotel to the Chines 
house in which he died. |He was 
lvine on a stretcher; but whether or 

not he knew that he was nearing 
the end, 1 cannot say. 

A £ew weeks previously he had 
told me and other Pressmen die 
purpose of the Chinese revo utiom 
It was not, he said, to establish 
republic but to overthrow the Man- 
chu dynasty and to restore the 
Chinese monarchy. 

Dr. Sun’s statement is partially 
substantiated by the fact lhat ® £t ' r 
the Boy Emperor had been impris 
oned in the Imperial Palace, Suns 
first mission took him to the Mmg 
tombs where ancient Chinese, 
archs were buried. There he told 
(ham ttaffte Mamhu »»d.i. tod 

been overthrown and that Cathay 
again a Chinese empire. _ 

n* .BitaSto "■ P>- 'Suns .address 
was as follows: 

"The dragon crouches in ma . 3a ? ty 
of old and the tiger surveys his do- 
main and his ‘ ancient capital. W 
”„“ld “. haval atoltod M. « 
had not Your Majesties so,3ls - 

Heaven- bestowed upon us .|J}gg 

influence. We have come Imre today 
to infoi-m Yotiv Majesties; of die 6x>& 

^^interviewed Dr. Sun Ya *‘®^ 
soon after he was driven out of Old 
Canton by a rival war-lord. Sun 
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escaped to Hongkong on a British 
gun-boat and sailed to Shanghai. 

He said that China would probably 
still be a Manchu empire if his little 
sister's feet had n6t pinched her 
and made her cry when he was a 
boy. H e had been told it was the 
Manchu dynasty which had ordained 
that feminine feet should wear shoes 
that were vastly too small for them- 
therefore he decided to abolish the 
Manchu rulers. 

All his thoughts from that time 
were concentrated in one direction: 
and. as a result, women in China 
need no longer wear shoes that are 

too small for them though many 

of them still do. 

Yet Dr. Sun had no direct connec- 
tion with the actual revolution which 
initiated the Republic Era. He was 
abroad at the time; the revolution 
was virtually complete when he re- 
turned to his homeland. 

He had conspired since quite a 
youngster against the Manehus, who 
had long been under the autocratic 
rule of the wicked old Dowager Em- 
press Tzu Hsi. After Sun had passed 
his doctorate examination in Hong- 
kong, he visited England where he 
sought to enlist the services of his 
fellow-countrymen. Then he dis- 
appeared. 

He had been kidnapped by thy 
Chinese envoy in London and was 
imprisoned in the Legation. The 
Chinese Minister intended to ship 
Sun back to China, where he wouid 
pay the supreme penalty of “death 
from the thousand cuts” ... a highly 
unprintable execution. 

On a tiny scrap of paper Sun 
scribbled a note addressed to an old 
English friend he had known in 
Hongkong— Dr. Cantlie. He threw the 
paper out of his window, and it was 
later picked up by a boy who took 
Jt to tho doctor. 

On reading the message, the alarm- 
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ed Cantlie took it to Lord Salisbury, I 
then British Foreign Minister. H» 
urged that the police enter the Lega- 
tion and release the prisoner. Lord i 
Salisbury, however, said that all 
foreign legations were sacrosanct. 

Diplomacy, however, would no 
doubt overcome the difficulty. Salis- 
bury invited the Chinese envoy to 
call on him, and informed him that 
th e British Parliament would un- 
doubtedly refuse to sanction a loan 
for China unless Sun Yat-sen was 
released. 

The captive was promptly given iiis 
freedom. 

He visited America and the Ha- 
wauan Islands, and he was about to 
return to China to draw up the final 
plans for the overthrow of the 
Manehus when a bomb exploded in 
a Russian residence at Wuchang or. 
the Yangtze River. 

The Chinese revolution had com- 
menced. 

r) f Un Y * l ~ sen hastil y returned to 
China. The Manchu dynasty was 
overthrown, and little girls no longer 
cried from crippled feet. 

Although Sun Yat-sen was unani- 
mously elected Provisional Chief 
Executive of the newly-established 
Republic, his term of office was brief. 

He stepped down from his presiden- 
tial seat and gave it to Marshal Yuan 
Msi-kai, w ho promptly plotted to 
make himself Emperor of China. He 
‘** a , "> a « ot , brota heart. 

There were other equally ambitious 
war-lords who had aims similar to 
those of Yuan. That was why the 
era of civil wars commenced and 
has never finished. 

On. “>• squabbling 
as Marshal Tso Kun, who bribed 
Member, of the Chines, Parliament 
With i 5.000 dollars a vote to elect him 
to the presidential chair. The Mar. 

■hal ,tt.i„, d a& officS| ^ 
overthrown tfter , bloody coup 


it'etut during which he was arrested 
uud imprisoned in the Imperial Pal- 
ace. 

He was succeeded by Marshal 
Tuan Chi-jui (pronounced Dwan She 
itooey), wno was a close friend and 
ardent follower of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

When Chi-jui was elected Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sun Yat-sen visited him 
in Peking and offered his military 
land financial support. Dr. Sun, 
however, was a sick man. He knew 
that his end was near. 


He stayed at a famous French 
hotel in Peking. Although there was 
no reason for him to change his resi- 
dence, Chinese susceptibilities had 
to be considered. It was contrary to 
tradition that an eminent Chinese 
citizen should breathe his last in a 
foreign domicile. Hence Sun was re- 
moved to the house of Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, who later was Ambassador 
to the United States. 

There he died . . . and his followers 
prepared two funerals. 
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DEATH BY PROXY 



'^/'HAT’S that blaze up there?” 
William Baily spoke loudly. 
«e did not expect his cousin, Alfred 
Thomas Brown, to answer; he in- 
tended his voice to carry to a well- 
dressed, but hatless, man approacn- 
mg them in the darkness at 2 a.m 
on 6th November, 1930. 

The cousins had just turned from 
the London Road into the lane lead- 
<ng to the village of Hardingstone 
when they first saw the stranger- 
mid the blaze. The stranger did not 


answer at once; he moved past 
them furtively and kept on walking. 

It looks as if someone has a good 
bonfire along there,” he flung back 
at them over his shoulder. 

A few hours earlier the answer 
might have been enough, for 5th 
Nov„h et „ s Gny F , wks< „, gh 
and the villagers of Hardingstone, 
near Northampton, celebrated with 
traditional bonfires. 

But bonfires should have been out 
one since. This blaze seemed to 
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w bigger every second. The 
usins were suspicious; they watch- 
the stranger walk towards the 
ndon Road. He took a few. steps 
the direction of Northampton; then 
le turned back and stood watching 
e village men. They moved off 
ong the lane; but over their 
oulders they saw the stranger 
tride off along the London Road. 

' When Brown and Baily reached 
-, e fire, the flames were leaping nf- 
■n feet into the air. A motor- car 
is ablaze. 

“I think we’d better get your 
father,” Brown said. 

! Baily s father was the Parish Con- 
stable. By the time the three re- 
turned from tlie village, the fire had 
died down. 

On the front seat of the car was 
the charred body of a man. 

The body was stretched along the 
seat with the left leg bundled under 
the trunk. The left foot was burned 
off at the ankle, and the right one 
was found among the debris. There 
was no skin on the body, except a 
little on the abdomen. 

Later, a wooden mallet was found 
not far from the car; it had strands 
of human hair adhering to its head. 

Constable Baily telephoned for In- 
spector Lawrence of the Northamp- 
ton Shire Police. The police wrap- 
ped the charted human remnants in 
sacking and removed them to 
Northampton General Hospital. 

By some queer chance the regis- 
tration number of the car had not 
been obliterated. • It was MU-1468, 
registered in the name of Alfred 
Arthur Rouse, of Buxted Road, 
Finchley. When the police called on 
her on the afternoon of 6th Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Rouse was unable to tell 
them the exact whereabouts of her 
husband. He had left his home on 
Guy Fawkes night to drive to Lei- 
cester to see his employers. Her 


husband was a commercial traveller 
covering a wide territory, she added. 

Rouse's age at the time was thirty- 
six. The charred body might pos- 
sibly have been that of Rouse; btit 
the organs strongly suggested a much 
older man, one of about forty-five. 

More startling, a fragment of 
clothing had survived a fire that 
had burned a human body beyond 
recognition. It had been pressed 
tightly between the left leg and the 
abdomen. The fragment had been 
soaked in petrol and still retained 
the fumes. The police began a hunt 
for Alfred Arthur Rouse. 

On 7th November word came from 
distant Gellygaer, in Monmouth- 
shire, that a man answering Rouse’s 
description had boarded the Cardiff 
to London bus. At 9.20 p.m. two 

plainclothes policemen stopped the 
bus at Hammersmith Bridge and ad- 
vised the suspect to come with them 
to the police station. The man ad- 
mitted that he was Rouse. 

Rouse also said that he was the 
"hatless stranger" in Hardingstone 
Lane. He had picked up a man on 
the Great North Road. The man said 
that he was going to the Midlands. 
He was about forty years of age, 
five feet eight tall, of medium 
build, clean shaven, with fresh com-, 
plexion, and dark hair. 

Near Hardingstone, Rouse went on, 
he had lost his way. The engine 
was spluttering, and he felt sleepy. 
He got out of tlie car, loosened the 
cap of a petrol can with a mallet, 
and asked the man to fill the tank 
while he walked along the road. The 
man agreed and asked him for 
another cigar. Rouse gave him one; 
the man said he had matches. Rouse 
strolled along the lane. 

Glancing back, he had seen the car 
in flames. He ran back, Seeing the 
„„n m the e.r, he tried to off the 
door. The fire drove him back. He 
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went to get help; but when he met 
the two young men he lost his nerve. 

.The police were suspicious; they 
delved into Rouse's history. 

in 1894, Rouse — -at the age of 
six— went to live with an aunt. In 
1914, he enlisted in the Army, and 
four months later he married a Miss 
Watkins. He went to France in 
March, 1915.. 

In May he was severely wounded 
in the head and the thigh and dis- 
charged medically unfit. During 
the two months he spent in France 
he seduced a girl who later gave 
birth to a child. 

After trying outdoor jobs without 
success, Rouse became a commercial 
traveller and, in 1930, was earning 
about £500 a year. 

Police also found that, on dis- 
charge from the army, Rouse launch- 
ed into one of the most amazing 
careers of seduction in criminal his- 
tory. His technique was to contact 
young girls who were fired with an 
understandable ambition to marry 
above their station in life. They were 
easy marks for a man who was a 
plausible liar. Rouse seduced at 
least eighty women and girls be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. 

Apart from the child in France, 
Rouse was the father of a child born 
in Edinburgh on 21st October, 1921, 
to a fourteen-year-old girl. In No- 
vember, 1924, he went through the 
form of marriage with this girl at 
St. Mary's Church, Islington, and in 
July , 1925, another child was bom. 

On 28th May, 1928, a servant-girl, 
aged seventeen, gave birth to a child; 
Rouse had promised to marry her’ 
too. On 29th October, 1930, she had 
a second child at City of London 
Maternity Hospital. She was dis- 
charged earlier than expected, so— 
early in Novembeiv-Rouse had to find 
her a home In London. 

Many other women, particularly in 


the Midlands and the South of Eng- 
land, had fallen victim to Rouse’s 
blandishments. Indeed, in October, 
1930, Rouse found that his expenses 
were so high that he was faced with 
ruin. Out of £500 a year, lie was 
paying 32/- a week for his car, 27/6 
a week for house purchase, £2 a 
week housekeeping to liis wife and 
10/- for one illegitimate child. 

The police were satisfied. Rouse 
was charged with the murder of a 
man unknown. 

On 26th January, 1931, he was 
convicted of murder. He appealed, 
but the appeal was dismissed on 
23rd February. Rouse was executed 
on 10th March, 1931. 

On 11th March, the "Daily Sketch” 
published a confession. In it, Rouse 
admitted that he had picked up a 
man outside the "Swan and Pyra- 
mid" in Whetstone Road. He was a 
man "you would never miss.” Rouse 
had seen him only once before, and 
he met him by appointment on Guy 
Fawkes night. 

Near Hardingstone, Rouse had 
strangled his passenger. He had 
then poured petrol over the man and 
the car and laid a trail of petrol for 
a few yards. He had lit the trail 
and hurried away. A passing lorry 
had given him a lift to London. Hav- 
ing purchased a hat in the city, he 
had caught a bus to GeUygacr. He 
gave no clue to the murdered man. 

The best theories advanced to ex- 
plain the crime is that Rouse, being 
in a hopeless position, had intended 
to suicide, but had seized upon the 
chance of having a passenger to fake 
a suicide. 

He had a near-perfect set-up for a 
fade-out but, under the strain of the 
chance meeting with the two young 
men in Hardingstone Lane, his nerve 
cracked. His own weakness had up- 
set his careful plan for a death by 
proxy. 
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“ Ail right , now, Parkes . . . trot out your big idea.” 
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A COMPACT 

three bedroom home 


Although economic factors hove 
caused the two-bedroom house to be 
accepted as the general standard, 
three-bedrooms ore a desirable 
minimum for the majority of Austra- 
lian families. 

CAVALCADE suggests this month 
a compact arrangement for such a 

In accord with the trend towards 
outdoor living, the rooms are grouped 
in an "L" shaped plan about a 
stone-paved terrace. From the 
entrance hall there is direct access 
to the living room, which Is divided 
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from the dining room merely by a 
fireplace. 

Large glass doors from the living 
room open out- on to the terrace. The 
three bedrooms are located in a 
group in one wing of the "L" with 
The bathroom handy to all the 
bedrooms. 

Each" bedroom has its own built-in 
wardrobe and in addition there is o 
linen and coat cupboard in the main 
hall. 

The overall area of this house is 
1,675 square feet, and the minimum 
required frontage to accommodate it 
is 60 feet. 


THE HOME OF TO-DAY (No. 76) 

PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP, A.R.A.I.A. 
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PARADE 
AT THE 


PILLORY 


'T’HE uninhibited Saxons . . . who 
were in the habit of calling a 
spade a spade or any number of 
adjectival shovels . . . referred bleakly 
(but appropriately) to the machine as 
“the neck-stretcher.” On the other 
hand, the Normans who conquered 
the Saxons preferred— with a truly 
Gallic tendency to disguise unpleasant 
matters under delicate titles — to 
describe it as "the pillory” . . . under 
which name it continued to spread 
alarm and despond (as well as con- 
siderable innocent merriment for 
those who were not personally at- 
tached to it) through 800 years of 
British history. 

It was one of the country’s more 


popular punishments and pleasures 
and it even received the blessings of 
the legal (though bloody) minded 
King Edward the First who highly 
recommended that the device should 
be “strongly constructed so that it 
would correct while avoiding damage 
to the bodies of the offenders.” 
Judging from extant specimens, 
however, this may be taken as a 
vivid example of the King’s wishful 
thinking. In its simplest form, the 
pillory consisted of wooden frame, 
supported by a post resting on a stool. 
In the centre of the frame was carved 
a round hole (about the size of an 
average neck) and on either side of 
this were two other holes (about th« 
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size of more-or-less average wrists). 

The frame was divided into two 
halves, the line of separation passing 
through the centres of the three holes, 
When some unhappy offender was 
committed to the pillory, the upper 
half of the frame was raised; his 
neck was inserted into the largest 
hole and his wrists into the two on 
each side. The upper frame was then 
clamped down and locked in position. 

If the offender happened to be over- 
tall, he was forced to hump his back 
like a camel to avoid breaking his 
spine; if he was noticeably short, 
he was compelled to stand on tip- 
too or strangle. Sentences might ex- 
tend from hours into days . . . and 
the proceedings were invariably en- 
livened by mobs of guffawing citi- 
zenry who arrived at the scene 
weighed down with a choice selection 
of rotten vegetables, over-ripe hen- 
fruit, dead cats and dogs and as much 
sewerage (plentiful enough in those 
davs) as could be collected from the 
gutters. This ammunition they dis- 
charged at the culprit in a heart- 
warming barrage. 

Almost every English hamlet . . • 
and certainly every British town . . • 
had a pillory, while more populous 
localities prided themselves' in even 
more elaborate contrivances . . . large, 
round affairs capable of holding a 
dozen people at once. Naturally, these 
structures attracted larger and still 
more enthralled crowds of hoi-polloi. 

Much as it may distress members 
of the theatrical profession and manu- 
facturers of patent medicines, old 
chroniclers claim that the pillory was 
first used to chastise “mountebanks 
and quacks, that, having gotten upon 
forms and banks to abuse the people, 
were exalted in the same kind.” 

But its efficacy Was so plainly ob- 
vious that the pillory was soon being 
applied for other offences. 

For instance, it is recorded that, in 


1287, Robert Bassett, tire Sheriff of 
London, “caused divers bakers to be 
out to the pillory for making bread 
of light weight” (no doubt thus en- 
dearing himself to all succeeding 
housewives). 

It may, indeed, have been the 
Sheriff's sudden popularity that 
caused the list of pillory offences to 
increase at an astounding speed. 

One man (how modem it all 
sounds) suffered punishment for pre- 
tending to be a sheriff's officer and 
arresting several appalled shop- 
keepers “for breaches of the city re- 
gulations.” 

Another— let us take the kindly 
view and assume that he was a mis- 
guided practical joker— stood on the 
stool for "having represented him- 
self as an official of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and summoning the 
inoffensive Prioress of Clerkenwell to 
aDpear before an ecclesiastical court 
of law.” 

Many others paid the penalty of 
their own bad judgment in “bussing 
a strange wench when she was un- 
aware.” 

Then, around 1600, the first primi- 
tive newshounds began to poke up 
furtive heads. A shriek of instant- 
aneous joy burst from the keepers of 
the pillory. 

With the unstinted encouragement 
of Archbishop Laud, the infamous 
Star Chamber passed a decree pro- 
hibiting the printing of any book or 
pamphlet without a licence from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London and two universities. 

A swollen stream of disconsolate 
publishers immediately began to pour 
in the direction of the pillory. (Those 
who could still stand after their re- 
lease were also whipped thr'bugh the 
streets of London). 

Notable among them was a Master 
Leighton who ... on the strength of 
printing an almost unreadable tome 
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{ J T was late at night. From 
H the dim recesses of a long 
at street rang raucous sounds of 
¥ revelry. A car came weaving 
4 its way along the road to- 
ll wards the city. As it was 
I writhing like a four-wheeled 
1 centipede among the trees 
1 lining' the sidewalk, its pro- 

I gress absorbed a gendarme. 

II “Hey! Wotthell you doing?” , 
/ he yelled. “Keepin’ death off 

1 the roads, offisher!” came the 
rambling reply. 


titled "Zion’s Plea Against Prelacy” 
■ - . was fined £10,000, pilloried, 
branded, whipped, had his ears cut 
off and his nose slit. 

Close on his heels staggered Messrs. 
Warton and Lilburn, charged— rather 
vaguely— with publishing ‘‘seditious 
works.” Though they had been flog- 
ged through the streets from Fleet 
Prison to Westminister Pillory, Master 
Lilburn rapidly demonstrated that he 
was a man of no mean stamina. No 
sooner had he been clamped in the 
pillory than he declared for “business 
as usual.” 

Despite his obvious disadvantages, 
he began to distribute his pamphlets, 
at the same time orating to such 
effect that the distraught officers had 
to gag him. 

A fourth, too-outspoken publisher 
—Dr. Bastwick— followed these, con- 
demned for practically the same of- 
fence. He stood for two hours on the 
pillory. When they lopped off his 
ears, his wife climbed on to the stool 
beside him; kissed him; wrapped his 
severed ears in a linen handkerchief; 


and tenderly carried them away. 

Perhaps to lend a touch of variety 
to this incessant procession of sedi- 
tious publishers, the authorities in- 
serted a Master William Prynne on 
their lists and a sound of cynical 
belly-laughter must have arisen from 
the mouldering cemeteries where 
long-dead-and-gone travelling players 
were sleeping their last sleep. Master 
Prynne, it seems, had been guilty 
of writing a broadsheet denouncing 
stage plays. Unfortunately for him, 
the Queen, Henrietta Maria, was an 
ardent amateur actress. Master 
Prynne’s phillipic was regarded as 
a most ungentlemanly slur, not oniy 
on a lady; but also on a Royal lady. 
His ears, too, were added to the 
rapidly accumulating collection of the 
pillory officers. 

Still, the minions of the pillory did 
not always have things their own 
way. In 1703, a reward of £50 was 
offered for the arrest of “a spare, 
brown - complexioned hose - factor,” 
who had been reckless enough to 
print a neat piece of libel, labelled 
"The Shortest Way With Dissenters.” 
The “brown - complexioned hose- 
factor" anticipated needy pimps by 
surrendering himself to the gendar- 
merie. It was then discovered that 
he was none other than Daniel 
("Robinson Crusoe”) Defoe. 

Apparently, the authorities had a 
poor opinion of “Robinson Crusoe." 
At all events, they had no hesitation 
in escorting Defoe to the pillory. 

As usual, an agog crowd gathered, 
armed with a wide assortment of 

missiles. But — very unusually 

the missiles on this occasion were 
not rotten vegetable life and the 
corpses of expired dogs, cats and 
rats; instead, the mob had come 
laden with flowed. With these, they 
pelted Defoe as long as he stood on 
the stool, the while he crooned to 
them his "Hymn To The Pillory,” in 
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the chorus of which all present join- 
ed with him: 

Tell him the men that placed him 
here 

Are scandals to the times; 

Are at a loss to find his guilt . . . 

And can’t commit his crimes. 

There was also a certain grim 
humour at other pillorings. Perhaps 
the classic of them all-was Mr. George 
Miller, "the man with thirty wives.” 

On the record, George must have 
been one of the fastest wooers of 
all time. He is alleged to have “mar- 
ried” thirty women in as many 

weeks with special emphasis on 

lonely house-maids. 

It was his merry whim to address 
a love-letter to some bemused domes- 
tic whose address he had secured, 
declaring that he was a clear cose 
of love at first sight. He had (he 
would reveal) merely sighted the 
desire of his heart in the street; but 
he had been immediately smitten. 
In conclusion, as her “obedient, 
faithful and ever-adoring servant,” 
he would beg an interview. 

Grosses of quill pens were ruined 
by wenches eager to reply. 

George would attend the interview 
looking more pale and wanly hopeful 
than any stage Romeo ever contrived 
to be and, with tearful pathos, would 
strike an agonised, “I-can’t-live- 
without-you" attitude. 

His line must have been unim- 
peachable, for each wench almost 
swallowed the sinker in her haste vo 
be hooked 

George would then gallantly allow 
her to swoon into his embrace and 
arrange for a “marriage ceremony." 
(As London was littered with im- 
pecunious and unfrocked parsons, 
this detail was easily overcome). For 
a short lime, the plighted pair would 
cuddle in some love-nest selected by 
George. Then, one day-the honey- 
moon over (at least, so far as George 


was concerned)— the blushing bride 
would awake to find the other side 
of the bed cold and empty — with no 
sign of George and just as little sign 
of whatever funds she had possessed. 

With 30 women, George’s scheme 
worked admirably. Unluckily, his 
thirty-first was a distinct disappoint- 
ment (for George, anyway). She was 
a woman who took few chances Of 
you except George) and her money 
was contained in a double-locked 
safe. George had opened one lock 
and was struggling with the second 
when she caught him. Love and 
George flew out the window simul- 
taneously.... into the arms of a ca - 
looing squad of constabulary. 

A justifiably censorious Bencn 
urgently ordered George to _ the 
nearest pillory. All his thirty wives 

plus a numerous assemblage of 

their friends and relatives-attended 
the ceremony— much to George’s dis- 

Women are notoriously not good 
throwers; .but here they didn’t need 
to be Armed with whatever they 
could find in the streets, they mount- 
ed the stool beside George and 
plastered him at point-blank range. 

A chapbook of the period illus- 
trates the scene. Bated Vl^,i t u; en- 
titled “A Warning To The Fair Sex, 
or The Matrimonial Deceiver, being 
the History of the noted George Mil- 
ler, who was married to upwards cf 
thirty different women on purpose to 
plunder them.” 

The frontespiece shows a crowd of 
engrossed females scraping mud and 
human filth from the gutter, while 
George (his face covered with gar- 
bage) is screaming pitifully for 
mercy. 

Still, all good things must come to 
an end. In 1830, the pillory clasped its 
last victim. Seven years later, an Act 
of Parliament abolished its use for- 
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The B.H.P. organisation is training 
young engineers, chemists and 
metallurgists NOW to take advan- 
tage of the unlimited opportunities 
unfolding with the steel industry’s 

B.H.P.'s policy is^to promote' from 
within. 

Call, write or ring your local 
branch or works. 

The BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co. Ltd. 

Head Office: Melbourne. Branches: Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth. 
STEEL WORKS: BOX 196, NEWCASTLE - SHIPYARD: BOX 21, WHYALLA, S.A^ 


What about 
you? 
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CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 


The old eccentric had a seven-figure 
bank-account . . . Death paid a visit. 


T O begin with there were five sus- 
pects, including a butler. That 
made it an orthodox pulp-magazine- 
style murder mystery, except for one 
important fact-so far there had been 
no murder. There was also the point 
that one of the suspects tvas also the 
putative corpse, still very much alive 
and more than ever belligerent. - 
You’ve heard of Justin Forsby? All 
right. I know he died— I was there 
at the time. But when the story 
starts he was - only a dogmatic and 
excitable old fusspot who was » 
possession of his faculties, a tidy 
little bank balance running into six 
or seven figures, a large old house 


in the Blue Mountains— and a care- 
fully-worded invitation to death. 

The invitation when presented to 
Headquarters looked like any num- 
ber of other threatening letters we 
have on our files— plain, cheap paper, 
words formed of letters cut from 
newspapers and pasted into position, 
It stated simply, “This is to notify. 
Justin Forsby that a rendezvous with 

death has been arranged for him at 
11 p.m. on Sunday, April 1, at wher- 
he happens to be situated at 
that time. No reply is necessary.’ 
Barry Delaney and Steve Hollis and 
I interviewed the old man in 'ns 
plush Castlereagh Street office. It 
riVAIPAfiE Julv 


V 0 UDEWATER| a villa ge in 

j Holland, has a public 
1 scales for weighing witches. 
The scales date back to the 
sixteenth century, when the i 
I realistic Oudewater burghers 
set out to counter the then ( 
current witch hysteria. The 
method was simple and can 
still be invoked. Anyone ac- I 
cused of witchcraft can be 
tried; if the Weigh Master 
\ announces that she— or he— is 
I too heavy to ride a broom- 
I stick there is an immediate \ 
acquittal. 


was unusual for three men to be 
assigned one job like this, but the 
Chief explained it might involve "a 
little bit of leg- work, a little bit of 
overtime.” Nice sense of humour 
the Chief has! 

Justin Forsby was a bit different 
from what X expected. For one 
thing, he did not appear greatly wor- 
ried, or if he was, he was not letting 
it get him down. He was a large 
heavy man with close-cropped iron 
grey hair and the most fantastic John 
L. Lewis-type eyebrows. He had 
come up the hard way in the steel 
industry, and looked as if he had 
Plenty of fight left. Not the kind 
of man to panic unnecessarily. 

“Glad to know you fellows,” he 
boomed when we introduced our- 
selves. “Also glad the Department 
takes me seriously— I’m not in the 
habit of yelling for help. I reported 
this because it seemed to be the 
thing to do. Man would look a 
damn fool if he got killed without 
taking elementary precautions, eh?” 
"Yes. sir.” said Barry. “I under- 


stand the note was posted from Cen- 
tral yesterday morning. So far we 
have no clues. We thought you 
might have an idea—” 

The grey eyebrows bristled. “Cer- 
tainly not! If I had the slightest 
inkling, I would deal with matters 
myself! A man in my position has 
many enemies, officer— and I dare- 
say a few of ’em would like to cut 
my throat. But they haven't the 
guts, see? Not even game to run 
me down ‘accidentally’ in the street, 
let alone let me know their calling- 
time!” 

“And— where will you be on the 
night of April V?" 

The old man glared at us for a 
moment, then threw himself back ir 
his nadded leather chair. “Now you 
people have been warned, I see no 
reason to depart from my usual prac- 
tice. I shall be at my country house.” 

'Look, sir,” Steve interjected. ‘‘Do 
you think that would be wise? After 
all, alone in an isolated house—” 

M ‘ ,Who said alone?" snapped Forsby. 
“There will be four people in the 
house besides myself— my two gen- 
eral handymen, my secretary, and 
my butler-valet. The handymen 
are former policemen of proved in- 
tegrity, well trained in the use of 
fists and guns. And, of course, there 
will be you gentlemen— if you’re in- 
terested.” The tone implied we’d 
better be. 

“There’s one thing I don’t under- 
stand.” I said. “You must have re- 
ceived a lot of threatening letters 
at various times. Why i s it you’re 
so concerned over this one?” 

He paused a moment before re- 
plying. “I’ve had three similar let- 
ters over the last five years, all put 
together in the same invitation form, 
hach one predicted a happening, and 
each happening occurred at the date 
and time stated. One was a minor 
explosion in the Newcastle plant; the 
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second was a steering-gear failure in 
my car, no serious damage; and the 
third was a burglary in this office. 
My secretary was knocked down and 
slightly injured — more frightened 
than anything else, I think. So this 
time I’m more receptive, see?" 

We drove back to Headquarters in 
silence. Here was a crazy business, 
if ever there was— no clues, except 
a piece of paper which revealed noth- 
ing. Just an invitation to a murder 
party, and this one issued by the 
prospective corpse himself. 

Barry swore softly. "Well, where 
in hell do we start?" 

“We line up the suspects and look 
’em over,” said Steve. ''And we keep 
a friendly eye on old Justin — to see 
that he stays fresh for Sunday.” 
"Suspects? What suspects?” 

“Well, he gave us four— the secre- 
tary, the two bodyguards, and the 
butler. There is a fifth. We mustn't 
overlook the possiblity that Forsby 
is working this for some shrewd 
purpose of his own.” 


Steve grinned. “If you want some 
lurid reading, look up the old boy’s 
past — and you won’t find all of it in 
the Mitchell Library. Believe me, 
Ned Kelly got his for less! Justin 
Forsby’s a pillar of society now— 
but so was that other pirate, Henry 
Morgan, when he snuffed out!” 

In the next four days we ran a 
thorough check on all five of them. 
The bodyguards were easy. Tim 
Moloney I could have vouched for 
myself, any day, and Dennis O’Hagen 
also had a fine record on the force. 
Neither of them could tell us a thing. 
They had been added to Forsby’s 
payroll after the second note and, as 
far as they were concerned, the job 
was money for jam. We gave them 
a clean bill and added them to our 
side. 


The butler-valet was next, a big 
hearty fellow who had been in 
Forsby’s service about twenty years. 
He might have been a bodyguard 
himself until he got a bit past it. In 
any case he was a good servant. He 
kept his mouth shut and his answers 
on the line. 1 had an idea he didnt 
like us. There had been times over 
the last twenty years when the police 
had shown quite a deal of interest 
in the doings of Justin Forsby. 

The secretary (James Culver Max- 
well. the card said) was a rabbit. He 
was a pale little man with red- 
rimmed eyes and freckled hands, 
which he kept nervously twisting 
while we questioned him. I was 
prepared to write him off at once, 
for he had all the innocent citizen’s 
nervousness when faced with the 
police. His replies were stammered 
and he seemed pathetically anxious 
to please. We brushed him off quickly 
after establishing one worthwhile 
point— he had been working for 
Forsby just on seven years. 

Forsby’s own past produced a lot 
of leads but no progress. We found 
a dozen men who might have thought 
they had just cause to kill him, but 
not one who was a likely starter. 
Some were dead, others were aged 
and infirm. Two or three were al- 
most as wealthy and vulnerable as 
he was. And, just to copper the 
bet, there didn't seem to be any deal 
in the offing which could be in- 
fluenced by a fake assassination at- 
tempt. 

On the Sunday morning, as we 
drove through Windsor and Rich- 
mond and on ud the Kurrajong road 
towards Mount Tomah, we ran over 
the case and found nothing to con- 
gratulate ourselves about. 

“It's a hoax.” said Barry flataly. 
“There ain’t gonna be no murder. 
Some ratbag just blowing off steam.” 

Steve laughed. "Headquarters 
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doesn’t think so. They’ve given us 
six cons to hide round the grounds 
tonight — and thev don’t usually at- 
tach much importance to crank let- 
ters. Remember, it’s happened three 
times before.” 

"So Justin says. A phony, eh. 
Dick?” 

"I don’t know,” I said. “I'd be 
happier if those notes were signed 
with some lurid name or slogan. 
Sounds a bit cold and scientific to 
me — as if someone were trying to 
break the old boy down. Wish to 
hell he’d stayed in the city!" 

Steve shook his head. "Don’t 
agree with you there. This is a per- 
fect setup for us, with tire pros- 
pective victim tucked away in a 
house in the wilderness and two car- 
loads of cops covering him. No- 
body but a . crazy man would try 
anything.” 

"AH murderers are partly nuts,” 
Barry said. "What the hell! We’re 
house guests, and on double time!” 
The house lived up to Justin 
Forsby's fabulous reputation. It was 
a huge rambling stone place, hacked 
out in chunks from the surrounding 
granite peaks by convict labour, and 
weathered back into harmony with 
the rest of the country by the storms 
and sunbakings of nearly a century. 
It had been added to skilfully by 
Forsby’s architect until it was im- 
possible to tell where the nineteenth 
century ended and the twentieth 
began. Inside it was all cedar and 
heavy maple, with lofty ceilings 
spanned by great smoked beams. 

During the afternoon we went over 
the place from floor to attic, includ- 
ing the three cellars at various levels. 
He had some prime stuff there— -but 
there was no sign of any explosives, 
secret doors, or other means of ful- 
filling the threat in the letter. We 
worked on the theory that a good 
shot with a high-powered rifle could 


pick him off from some point in the 
bluegum wilderness that extended on 
all sides; but even this would not be 
easy. The house sat high on its crag 
like a mediaeval castle, and no other 
point within a thousand yards do- 
minated it. Shooting outside that 
range is likely to be tricky with even 
the best of equipment — too many 
variables. 

As darkness fell Steve placed his 
men. He found he could cover all 
approaches with four of them. The 
other two he sent back in their car 
towards Kurrajong, instructing them 
to keep just within wireless range 
of our car. He'd have made a good 
general, Steve. 

We stood on the walkaway which 
ran along the top of the roof and 
watched the sun go down. The air 
was crystal-clear and cold, and the 
whole wild place was a study m 
blood-red peaks and escarpments and 
long reaching shadows. The only 
signs of civilisation were the road, 
the squat pylons of the high-tension 
power cables striding over the moun- 
tains towards Lithgow, and the thin 
double line of Forsby’s own tele- 
phone wire. 

"He’s got no show, whoever he 
is,” snorted Barry. 

Even so the tension grew. Din- 
ner, an excellent meal, was eaten 
in stony silence. Morton, the but- 
ler, hovered at his master's elbow 
like anything but a guardian angel. 
Forsby himself endeavoured to carry 
off matters in his usual high-handed 
way, but the fire we had noticed 
earlier in the week was missing. In 
those four days he had aged ten 
years. I remember thinking that 
whoever had written that note had 
a fair idea of what made Justin 
Forsby tick. 

But the one I was sorry for was 
the secretary, James Maxweil. 
Everything worried him. When Mor- 
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/"'UMMON, you horror-ad- 
^ diets. Can shock turn you 
white-haired over night? 
Well, you’re wrong. It can’t 
■ . . except in novels and 
films. A profound shock might 
indirectly damage the nerves 
that supply your hair and in 
that way destroy the colour- 
ing process. But don’t rush 
panickedly to the nearest 
wig-makers. At least, you’ll 
have to wait until new hair 
grows before the lack of col- 
our shows. 


ton stooped over him to take his 
plate, he jumped about a foot in the 
air. By the end of that dismal meal 
we were all watching him covertly, 
and wishing he were somewhere else. 

Forsby rose abruptly. “I’ll leave 
you, gentlemen,’’ he growled. “Lot 
of business to clean up. That’s what 
I do out here, you know — work. 
Can’t concentrate anywhere else. 
You’ll find me in my study if any- 
thing happens. Satisfactory?” 

“Quite, sir,” said Steve. It was, 
too. The study was a big room right 
at the top of the house, on the third 
floor. The desk was in the middle 
of it, well away from any window. 
“Mind if we join you later?” 

Forsby laughed, and it was not his 
best effort. “Of course. View the 
body, eh? In the meantime, whisky’s 
over there, cigars in the humidor. 
Good hunting!” 

Maxwell was on his feet, blush- 
ing and stammering. “You don’t 
want me, Mr-. Forsby? I— uh— ” 
"Wind up, eh?” There was icy 
contempt in the old man’s voice. 


“All right, go and hide, if you want 
■ to. It’s me they’re shooting at, not 
you!” 

The secretary scuttled off without 
a backward glance. We heard his 
footsteps retreating along the echo- 
ing floor, and then a door slammed. 
Uneasily we settled down to wait, 
while a hundred commonplace little 
noises in the world outside seemed 
to unite in a threatening chorus 
against us. 

I have never known time to pass 
so slowly. At the end of two hours 
Barry and I were slumped in our 
seats with every muscle aching. They 
were comfortable leather armchairs, 
but our nerves wouldn't let us re- 
lax. I suppose I checked my Brown- 
ing .38 a score of times — and once 
I nearly plugged Steve as he came 
in after making a round of the 
guard-posts. Somewhere in the 
house an old-time grandfather clock 
told off the hours and quarters with 
big mellow chimes. I got to listen- 
ing for the preliminary click and 
whirr. 

It was getting on other people's 
nerves. Just after 10.30 by that 
cursed clock Maxwell came in again. 
His face was chalk-white and his 
eyes were wild. “I'm getting out of 
this!” he croaked. “Can’t stand it. 
Can't sleep! Ever since that bui'glary 
—and the car accident—” 

“You were in the car?" Barry 
asked. 

“I— I was driving. It was awful 

—to feel control go and then the 

ditch! I— I died in those few sec- 
onds, and then— not a scratch!” He 
shivered. “If you’ll excuse me. .I’ve 
got a car —an M.G. sports. I’ll go 

down to the hotel — anywhei'e! Is is 

that all right?” 

Barry looked at me and nodded. 
“Wish to hell I could go with you." 

Maxwell sidled crablike through 
the door. A few minutes later we 
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Proud 


is the man who owns a 



Prefect 


Yes, there it is — your very own Prefect — home tor 
ail the family to see. A great day indeed! And for 

manj years to come your Prefect will give you 
dependable, comfortable and economical 
motoring — taking you with quiet ease and steady 

speed and safe control wherever you wish to go. 


YOU, too will be proud of your 
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H°L would you like to 
own a bicycle on which 
you could free-wheel 1,000 
yards up a ten-in-one gradi- 
ent and tune* into a minia- 
ture radio while you travel? 
This inventor's dream was 
recently on display in Lon- 
don. (We weren’t there to 
see; but it’s what they claim.) 
Fifteen per cent, lighter than 
the ordinary machine, the 
streamlined model costs less 
than the latest-type sports 
model. Braking is done by a 
twist on the handle-bars. 






heard the sound of a motor, and the 
crunch of tyres on gravel. Then 
Steve came in again. 

“Wonder why he N left it so late?" 
he murmured. “He could have gone 
down in daylight. It’s a tricky run, 
after dark, and he doesn’t strike me 
as being the daredevil type.” 

“Let’s take a look at his room,” I 
suggested. ’’It's one place in the 
house we haven’t seen.” 

“Good idea. You’d better go up 
and join the old boy, Barry. We’ll 
be there before zero hour. Come on. 
Dick.” 

We found the room without diffi- 
culty. Most of it was strictly run- 
of-the-mill— a bachelor den with a 
bed, chair, reading-lamp, and a few 
scattered books. I noted the titles— 
Kant, Nietsche, Pavlov, “Studies of 
Behaviourism,” “The Springs of 
Action.” Only a man like Maxwell 
would get a kick out of that stuff. 

"Look here— a hobbyist!” exclaimed 
Steve. 

On a side table were heavy slabs 
of some sort of plastic, a set of tools 


like a surgeon's scalpels, some pots 
of plastic lacquer, and a small elec- 
tric furnace. They formed a sort of 
background for a foot-long black 
model of an elephant, exquisitely 
carved. Everything was in perfect 
detail, down to the leg-rope and the 
little figure in the jewelled howdah. 
Then I saw that the leg-rope led to 
an electric switch in the table, and 
had a thin piece of flex woven 
through it. 

I threw the switch. Immediately 
the elephant began to move with 
a rolling gait. The head swung 
from side to side, and the trunk 
waved idly with startling realism. 
Even the figure in the howdah be- 
came animated. I cut the current 
off, and the toy paused at the limit 

Steve looked at me oddly. “Not 
bad, eh? And the furnace is still 
hot. Can you imagine a man in 
Maxwell’s condition filling in the last 
two hours with work as delicate as 
this?” 

I shook my head. “And those psy- 
chology books but hell, he’s gone! 

We don’t have to worry about him!” 

K “Gome on!” he said impatiently. 
“Only ten minutes to go. Let’s get 
up to the study.” 

It was a big room, as I said, but 
when we got there it seemed a bit 
overcrowded. Moloney and O’Hagen 
and Morton were there, sitting stiffly 
with their backs to the wall and try- 
ing to conceal their worry. Barry 
was obviously glad to see us. Forsby 
sat alone at his. big desk, and he 
was steady as a rock. He grinned 
at us as we entered, and quickly 
filled three glasses from a whisky 
decanter. One of them, his own, was 
a refill. 

“Down the hatch, boys!” he toasted 
jovially. "It can’t be poisoned — my 
bodyguard has been here for an hour, 
and they’re all still alive!” 
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'pHE busy bee, eh? It has 
has been estimated that n 
bee has 5,000 nostrils; five 
eyes (three simple ones; two 
compound). Female worker 
bees have 6,000 lenses in 
their compound eyes; drones 
a mere 13,000. A bee’s wings 
flap 16,000 times a minute. A 
bee can fly 20 miles an hour, 
seven miles non-stop. It can 
smell a blossom seven miles 
away. It’s not afraid of men 
or elephants ... but it’s ter- 
rified of mice. Makes you 
think, doesn’t it? 

r~ 


We drank, and the minutes dragged 
by. Morton stirred. I heard one of 
his joints crack. It seemed to me 
the funniest thing, and I had to 
fight my twitching jaw muscles :o 
avoid cackling like a hyena. The 
clock, much nearer now, gave its 
preliminary click and whirr. 

“Practically over now, gentlemen," 
said Justin Forsby. “Can’t say it’s 
been a pleasant evening, but — ” 

Just then the telephone rang. Ife 
set down his glass and stared at it. 
So did the other six men in that 
room, all freezing in our chairs, 
holding our breaths. 

“Don’t touch it!” snapped Steve. 

It was as if his words had broken 
something inside Justin Forsby. He 
reared back in his chair, and his 
face went dark red with anger. “You 
fool!” he roared. “What harm can 
a telephone do? Most harmless of 
all household gadgets! Are you for- 
bidding me to answer a call on my 
own private line?" 

“No,” said Steve reluctantly. “I 
suppose it's all right.” 


The telephone shrilled again. The 
old man picked it up, murmured, 
“Justin Forsby here. Who is that?” 
We heard the diaphragm squeak 
and crackle in reply, saw the old 
man’s face go suddenly pale again. 
"What’s that you say? Jonathan 
Culver? But Culver's been dead 
these twenty—” 

Nobody was prepared for what 
happened next. A spark jumped. I 
saw the heavy face contract in un- 
bearable agony, saw the eyeballs 
bulge as the whole body contracted 
in spasm. Then all that was left 
of Justin Forsby toppled to the floor. 
A whiff of ozone lingered in the air, 

. a taint of burning. 

Forsby was dead, all right.' There 
were two marks on him, like cigar- 
ette burns, only bigger. One was 
at the right temple, the other on the 
chin. Beside each one was a dab ef 
melted plastic. We looked at the 
telephone, not touching it, though 
we found out later that this would 
have been safe enough. Circles of 
bright copper showed at earpiece and 
mouthpiece. 

“It’s Maxwell!” cried Steve. “Come 

W e went on the air as the car 
started rolling, told the other car to 
stop anything that came down the 
mountain. At the foot of the hill 
we paused .momentarily. Steve jab- 
bed with his forefinger. 

“See how it was done? Here’s 
where the high-tension lines pass 
over the telephone line. Maxwell 
stopped here, waited until eleven 
o'clock, then teed in with a field 
telephone or something like it and 
called the house. He made sure it 
was Justin speaking, then tossed 
some bare flex across both wires. 
Eleven thousand volts— pouf!” 

“Yes— but the telephone?" 

“He had all day to fix that. We 
should have guessed when we spot- 
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ted his hobby. A secondary circuit 
inside the handset— a thin layer of 
plastic over the terminals. Listen? 
He’s not far ahead!" 

It was a crazy chase that James 
Culver Maxwell led us through die 
mountain country. It seemed that 
we followed him for hours. And all 
that time he must have thought he 
was holding his own. But we knew 
that the other car was moving into 
position, that Sergeant Jordan had 
chosen his spot well, and that noth- 
ing without wings would get past 
his road-block. 

The sergeant told us afterwards 
that Maxwell never hesitated. When 
the black shape of the police car 
loomed in his headlights, he pulled 
wide and stepped on the gas. The 
little M.G. thundered straight out 
into space, with two hundred feet 
of drop under its spinning wheels. 

Maxwell , was still alive when we 
reached him, but he hadn’t long to 
go. Under the blanket he was a 
mass of splintered bone and tor- 
tured flesh, but his face had a calm 
serenity about it which was almost 
frightening. 

“Premeditated crime, you’d call it," 
he whispered. “Twenty years pre- 
meditated. Forsby killed my father, 
Jonathan Culver— no, not murder— 
he did it legally. It was about a 
year before my father ended it him- 
self. I changed my name. For 
twenty years I've planned to kill 
Forsby, but to give him a taste of 
his own medicine. I tried applied 
psychology, but he was a hard man 
to crack. I'll never know if I got 
to him, before — ” 

“You did,” I told him. "If he’d 
been in his right mind he’d never 
have picked up that phone.” 

“Ah, thanks.” He managed a smile. 
“Had a horror of crashing, yet I 
fixed that crash before. Not a rabbit, 
eh?" 
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dear cold R«<l> 



J^EAR RUTH: 

I was never one for writing 
much, but anyway I thought you'd 
like to know that you’ll have a fine 
funeral. I was down to the mortuary 
yesterday. It was real swell the way 
they had you fixed out. Remember 
the dress, the pink one with the lacy 
trills that we got for you right after 
we were married? You never wore 
it much; you said you wanted to 
save it for special occasions. Well, 
they had you fixed out in that. They 


had your hair fixed different, too. 
I can remember how you liked your 
hair . . . smooth and polished. 

You looked so pretty there, with 
the flowers and all, it made me feel 
real bad. I got all choked up. I 
want you to know that Ruth. I 
remember thinking, well, I’m glad it 
was this way. No pain or anything. 
Just nice and easy, right in her 
sleep. 

Oh, yes— Mrs. Davis from next 
door was there. She’s the one who 
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found you next morning, after that 
night I left the house. She put 
some flowers on your coffin, and she 
was crying real hard. That made me 
feel pretty bad. 

She was crying and saying how 
she always felt sorry for you. “The 
poor little thing seemed so unhappy, 
but to think she would take her 
own life this way . . ." 

I wish you could have seen it, the 
way she cried. Honest, Ruth, I got 
a kick out of that. 

She didn't talk to me. She never 
did like me much. 

Not that that worried me much, 
Ruth. I had other things to think 
of . . . especially of you. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’d always thought a lot 
about you . . . about how we first 
met . . . the things we did together 
. . . the ways you had . . . irritating 
ways, some of them, Ruth . . . but 
others that weren’t so irritating . . . 
if you understand what I mean. But 
now I was thinking of you harder 
than ever. You looked so placid 
. . . lying there on the slab ... so 
content, almost. Why, there might 
almost have been a smile on your 
lips ... It gave me plenty to keep 
my mind occupied . . . better than 
working out a cross-word, if you 
don’t think it’s too callous . . . and, 
believe me, I needed to keep my mind 
occupied . . . you probably realise 
that by now. 

So, when Mrs. Davis didn’t talk to 
me I felt somehow that I couldn’t 
have cared iess and I didn’t talk to 
her. 

Your sister was there. She didn’t 
talk to me either. She’s the one who 
made all the arrangements, because I 
just couldn’t do it. By the way, I 
guess you want to know where 
they're taking you. Well, it's to Hill- 
crest Cemetery. Isn’t that fine? Re- 
member how you mentioned once, 


when we drove past, how quiet and 
peaceful it was up there? 

Ruih, I won’t be able to go to 
the funeral. I guess I better tell you 
about that. It makes me feel pretty 
bad. 

It’s because of this little guy with 
grey hair who was at the mortuary. 
He stood over at the side of the 
room and kept looking at me, and 
I don’t know— there was something 
about him. When I started to leave, 
he came up to me. “It sure is a 
miracle,” he sa,id, “the way they can 
fix them up. She looks so natural." 

I said, “Yes, but look at her hair, 
they’ve got her hair fixed different. 
Can’t you tell that?” 

“Sure," he said, "but that's all 
right. She looks almost happy. 
You’re the husband?” 

I said, "Yes, I was the husband.” 
I said, “What do you mean, she looks 
almost happy? Please leave me alone. 
I feel pretty bad.” 

He said, ‘‘Yeah, I thought you were 
the husband. Where have you been, 
Mr. Connor? Why did you leave the 
house that night? I’d like to hear all 
about it.” 

I didn't like him, and I said, “Who 

He showed me a badge, and he 
said, “I wish you’d come uptown 
with me. A few questions we’d like 
to ask. Now, now, nothing to worry 
about. Just routine." 

Well, Ruth, I’ve got to tell you 
about this. On the way uptown 
Lieutenant Winter kept remarking 
what a marvel it was how these mor- 
ticians could fix you up so that noth- 
ing even showed. 

“I remember a friend of mine,” 
he said. “A hot-rod racer. He went 
through a rail and turned over four 
times, and they say he was really 
mangled up. Later, when I went 10 
look at him, you couldn’t even tell 
it.” 
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I said, “So what?" I said, “Why 
don't you shut up, because I feel 
pretty bad.” 

He said I didn’t look like I -felt 
so bad. I said, well, I did. “They 
fixed her hair different," I told him. 
“I don’t see why they did that. She 
never wore it that way.’’ 

And right then, Ruth, he gave me 
a funny look. “A .45 slug through 
the temple,” he said, “leaves a pretty 
ugly wound. That's what I’ve been 
telling you. They sure do fix them 
up.” 

Well, Ruth, I guess this will sur-. 
prise you. That’s the first I know 
about it. What really happened. 
Here all the time I thought it was 
the other way. I had no idea you 
would take that .45 out of tire drawer 
and use it! It was clever, all right. 
Still, it was just suicide, wasn’t it? 
What could they pin on me? 

Well, when we got uptown they 
took my fingerprints. Winter said it 
was just routine. Then they put me 
in a chair and this little guy Winter 
— Let me tell you about him. I 
never liked him, right from the first. 


Never trusted him. Especially the 
way he talks. Two others were there, 
but I didn’t mind them. It was this 
Winter. He sat very close, and his 
eyes kept boring in on me. 

But I was too smart for them. I 
only told them part of it. I told them 
about when I came home that night, 
and you were waiting up, and you 
were mad, Ruth. I never saw you 
mad very often. I guess you had 
decided on a showdown. For the 
first time in all those months you 
mentioned Elise. That kind of sur- 
prised me. 

I said, “All right, so you know. 
I’m glad it's out in the open. What 
are we going to do about it, Ruth?” 

You said, “We?" and gave a funny 
laugh. Remember? You said, “I still 
love you, Jim. Heaven help me, but 
I do. In spite of this. In spite of 
everything.” 

That sounded silly to me. I’d been 
a heel, I told you. Probably always 
would be. Wliy should you stick to 
a guy like me? 

I was trying to get it out, and 
finally I said it. “I don’t love you 
any longer. Ruth, I want a divorce." 

I’ll never forget your eyes, the 
way you looked at me. Big and 
startled eyes, like a sleepwalker. You 
just kept looking at me; then your 
eyes got kind of funny. You said 
real low, “Jim, I won’t give you a 
divorce. You’ll never have Elise. I- 
I'll die before I see you go to her!” 

I guess you hated me then. I 
didn't know what you intended to 
do. But that’s what decided me. I 
can tell you now, Ruth: I’d been 
thinking about it for some time. 
Killing you, I mean. 

So when you said you had a split- 
ting headache, I offered to get 
you some aspirin. Remember? I 
came out of the bathroom with it, 
dissolved in a glass of water. I knew 
that was how you always took it. 
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ANXIETY COMPLEX, EH? 

A patient with anxiety com- 
plex is really suffering . .. 
and telling him not to worry 
is no help. The physician 
must spend an hour or more 
letting the patient tell his 
story about his family, busi- 
ness and social life. This 
means that the physician can 
advise a holiday, a change of 
scene for him, or perhaps a 
temporary (or even perman- 
ent) change of occupation. 




Only it wasn't aspirin, Ruth? What 
do you think of that? It was those 
sleeping tilings. Barbiturate. I used 
plenty of them, enough to make it 
look like suicide. You drank it 
right down, and you never even 
guessed. 

I went downstairs and I heard you 
call, “So now you're going back to 
Elise?" Your voice sounded a bit 
frantic, but I didn’t answer. Is that 
when you decided, Ruth? Or was 
it when you heard me leave the 
house? Anyway, you found the gun 
in my drawer and you must have 
used it pretty quick, before those 
pills began to work. Ruth, I just 
don’t see how you could do a thing 
like that to me ... . 

Well, as I was saying, I told Lieu- 
tenant Winter all this. All except 
the part about the sleeping tablets. 
He has that despicable, prying type 
of mind, but he didn’t get that out of 
me. It was still suicide, wasn't it? 
You shot yourself. That suited me 
fine. 

I thought that would end it. I 
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thought they'd let me go, but Winter 
kept after me. “Connor, you say you 
came back to the house this morning 
for some clothes. I’d like to hear 
about that.” 

I shrugged. "I intended moving 
out, that’s all. Sure, I was surprised 
lo see a cop staked out there; it's 
the, first I knew anything had hap- 
pened. He told me my wife was dead. 
I came right down to the mortuary 
with him.” 

“Those were my orders," Winter 
nodded. “We weren’t quite sure of 
you yet, and I wanted to watch your 
reaction.” He leaned forward. 
“When I mentioned the .45, you 
seemed surprised. Why? Didn’t you 
know it was a gun that did it? How 
did you think it happened?” 

“I don't know! I never thought 
she’d do it. Especially with a gun. 
Poison, sleeping tablets— that’s usual- 
ly a woman’s way, isn’t it” 

“It is indeed, Connor. That’s why 
I followed a hunch. There was only 
one set of prints on that gun. We 
took your wife’s prints and com- 
pared them. They don’t match. Con- 
clusion: it couldn’t have been sui- 
side.” 

Well, Ruth, I just couldn’t believe 
it. And when a man came in from 
the lab, and reported that the prints 
matched up with mine, I knew they 
had me. They had me for a murder 
I didn’t really commit. Naturally my 
prints were all over the gun. But 
where were yours? You handled it 
last! 

I guess you really hated me, Ruth. 

Well, they knew they had me, Put 
they began throwing more questions 
anyway. 

“You’ve admitted you quarreled! 
Is that why you killed her, because 
of this other woman?” 

“I tell you it was suicide! Sure, it 
was partly my fault she did it. I 
feel bad!” 


Well, they kept at me and kept at 
me, and it got pretty bad. But they 
didn’t break .me down. Finally 
Winter said, “Connor, you may ns 
well confess. We’ve got the prints, 
but we’ve got another clincher, too. 
Nine out of ten times a suicide will 
leave a note. Especially women. We 
looked for a note, and we found one, 
all right. Only it wasn’t a suicide 

Then they showed me the note, 
Ruth that they found in your bureau 
drawer. 

It was clever, Ruth. I admit that. 
Dating it a month back. Saying you 
were afraid of me, that I had threat- 
ened your life several times, and if 
anything like this should happen . . . 
Ruth, how could you lie like that? 
How could you do that to me? But 
I remember the funny look in your 
eyes, and I guess you really meant 
it when you said I'd never have 
Elise. . . . 

Ruth, I’ve finally figured it all out. 
The part about the prints, I mean. 
It was very simple after all. I re- 
member j-ou were wearing that thin 


nightgown thing. You must have 
handled the gun very carefully, 
using the lower hem of the night- 
gown. I guess that’s how you did it. 

Anyway, it , doesn’t matter now. 
They’ve put me in here. Winter has 
all the evidence he needs, but I think 
he’s still determined to get that con- 
fession. 

Ruth, 1 guess I’m afraid of him. 

I just thought I'd write it all down 
and let you know, about the sleeping 
pills and the rest of it. Winter must 
never know, but it’s all right if I 
tell you, isn’t it? Isn’t it? You al- 
ways understood about these things. 
I'll have to hurry now. I have my 
tie and belt. I've tested them, and 
they’re strong enough. The window 
in here is pretty high. If I can just 
get the belt around the middle bar, 
I think that’ll do fine. 

I can’t help thinking about Winter; 
lie’s so sure he’s going to get that 
confession! I'll be a good joke on 
him, won’t it Well, so long, Ruth, 
I’ll be seeing you. As ever, 

JIM. 
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COVER GIRL . . . 

Don't wake this Sleeping Beauty, 
you lout! . . . She’s sitting (or some- 
thing) quite pretty where she is . . . 
But, if you must insist on an in- 
formal introduction, she's Elaine 
Marisse . . . and no mean danseuse, 
either. Lucky man who caught her 
unawares was camera-artist Serge de 

CHINA: 

This month CAVALCADE presents 
an almost-unknown incident of Chin- 
ese history (“The Secret of Sun Yat- 
sen,” written by one of the real 
old China hands, Hugh Milling- 
ton.) Millington has held many Press 
posts in the Far East . . . particularly 
in Shanghai, Hong Kong and Japan. 
In his time, he has witnessed seven 
Chinese Civil Wars. He had a unique 
opportunity of studying his subject, 
having been— for a period— editor of 
a newspaper published by the famous 
Eugene Chen, one of Dr. Sun’s most 
powerful relatives and supporters. 

CALAMITY: 

Every film fan knows “Calamity 
Jane” since Jane Russell portrayed 
her on the screen . . . but it wasn't 
the real “Calamity” whom they saw. 
Actually, Miss Russell and Jane had 
only one thing in common . . . and 
even that was often not obvious. In 
his article, “Her Name Was Calam- 


ity,” Jack Heming has debunked 
many of the legends that have clus- . 
tered round Jane and has presented 
her as what she was ... in his own 
words, “a reckless, uncouth, swag- 
gering, swearing, tobacco-chewing 
daughter-of-a-gun .” 

GLOVE-WISE: 

It isn’t just the ability to bash that 
has won many a fighter his place in 
the prize ring; more often than not 
a little wiliness goes into the 
making of a boxer. In his “Trick- 
sters of the Ring," Frank Browne 
gives a few vivid vignettes of the 
guiles of the more celebrated leather- 
pushers. Prelim, boys will certainly 
find it interesting . . . especially 
after the birdies have ceased singing. 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

Watch for CAVALCADE next 
month ... it has everything. For 
adventurers, a little-known episode 
of Australian dare-devilry, “The 
Casual Prodigal”; for those who like 
their who-dun-its factual, a vignette 
of one of history’s (and literature’s) 
Weirdest mysteries, “Poison and the 
Poetess"; for real spine-chillers, Jack 
Heming and John Adam have really 
extended themselves; and also a spe- 
cial section for all barbers and pros- 
pective barberees. Fiction includes 
a neat touch of the bizarre. “The 
Amber Insect.” 
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GET THAT BRITISH SPIRIT ... For 46 years 
. . more motorists have bought Shell than any other 
brand o( petrol. Shell is refining British petrol from British 
crude hero in Australia — at the rate of 72 million gallons 
a year British tankers owned by Shell a British company, 
bring the crude to Australia from British wells in 
British Borneo. Get that British spirit — from the Shell 
pump. 

BUY BRITISH . . . BUY SHELL 
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